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LOCAL AGENTS. 


A. J- JOHNSON, 235 Congress Street, Porttand. Me. 
JOHN McCANDIS, 80 Salem-street, Boston, Mass. 
DANIEL E. PARRIS, Andover, Muss., and vicinity. 
R. B. MARSH, 33 State-street, Portemouth, N. H. 

J.G. CHASE, Providence, R. I. 

GEORGE F. CARTER, 42 H New Haven, Conn. 
wn pag rte “ aa Middletown, Ct. 


\ 2M. , Ct. 
\. J. ROCKWELL, ee hayes Avenue, Baooklyn, N. Y. 


: 4. B. BURDICK, is our Sal 
.\B@ As our list of COMMISSIONED TRAVELING AGEN) 
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A. B. WILCOX, Syracuse, Oswego, Utica, Sc. N. ¥. 
ARIEL WAGER, 7'ro ‘West Troy, and Lansi 
MRS. JANE O. TUCKER, 174 Lumber-st, Albany, MY | 


JOHN O. BOIES, 33 3d Street, St. Louis, Mo. ; } 
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FRANK KENNEDY 377 Coates-street,Philadelphia,Pa. A 


V. B. MoGAHAN, Pittsburgh, Pa 
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TERSON & HU 


379 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
CORNER OF ‘WHITE, STREET, 


Have just completed extensive alterations to their premises, having added the spacious 
room formerly oceupied by Messrs, Cooley and Keese, and are now prepared .to exhibit to 
their Friends and the Public the most complete assortment of 


tICH AND ELEGANT CARPETING 


ever offered in the City. Their facility for displaying their Goods enables Purchasers to see 
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what they are buying, which is a great desideratum in this great Metropolis. Their Stock 
consists of Rich Mosaic Carpets, which defy any one to describe, The Publie are there- 
fore respectfully requested to examine their Stock, which will be freely shown.at.all ties. 


Rich Mosaic Carpets. in one Gntire Square, 
RICH MEDALLION VELVET CARPETS, 


Rich Velvet Aubusson, Axminster Carpets, Tapestry, Brussels, 3 Ply, 


AND ALL OTHER CARPETS POUND IN CARPET STORES. 
TOGETHER WITH A LARGE STOCK OF ‘ 


RICH AND KLEGANT OIL CLOTHS, 


AND ALL CHOICE GOODS USUALLY FOUND IN CARPET STORES FOR SALE ON THE MOST REASONABLE TERMS 
oa Om 0 
N.B.--HAIR AND SPRING MATTRESSES MADE TO ORDER. 
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“In this Book the Public have a rich treat before them.” 


Boston Orrve Branon. 





Old Homestead, 


BY MRS. ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 
AUTHOR OF “ FASHION AND FAMINE” 


Tus Orv Homesrzap, while not so tragic and intense in its character as 
Fashion and Famine, is, if anything, of profounder interest, and appeals with 
greater force to the sympathies of the reader. The story opens in the city of 
New York, where there are many scenes of pathos, suffering and tragic power ; 
but, as the book progresses, the clouds disperse, and we are introduced to the Old 
Eomestead among the Catskills of the Hudson, where we are presented with 
some of the most delightful and graphic rural pictures ever given in an American 
book. Mrs. Stephens displays, in many places in this book, a humor that rivals 
that of Dickens, and a dramatic force, grasp of thought, power of expression, and 
vividness of description, of which she is peculiarly the master—superior, we think 
to any of her cotemporaries. 





Brief Extracts from a few Notices of the Press. 


From taz New Yore Darty Trxzs, 
“Seldom have we had a more truthful, a more 
charming glimpse of rural life. In parts it is highly 
dramatic; and all its aim is pure and lofty. Mary 
Fuller is a creation of which any living author might 
be proud,” 
From tus Boston Post. 
“As aliterary work far superior to Fashion and 
Famine, Many portions are very interesting.” 


From THe Boston TRAVELLER. 
“We have read the Old Homestead with delight. 
The tone of the work is eminently religious.” 


From tue St. Lours REPuBLioan. 

“The reader will often find his feelings powerfully 
moved, and. tears provoked on many a page, by some 
of the scenes possessed of real tragic interest, while 
the strong contrasts presented between the cheerfal 
and dark scenes mingled together in haman life, im- 
part ceaseless variety and spirit to the tale.” 


From tas New York Express. 
“ Nothing in Dickens surpasses the vivid and almost 
fearful descriptivns of some of our local scenes.” 





From Tae Derzorr Eventne Trisunn. 


“ The simple, glowing force of the style and straight- 
forward narrative enhance the breathless interest of 
the story. There are charming pictures of country 
life in the mountains, and several characters, each one 
of which might form the staple of a novel, The 
apple gathering and corn-husking frolic, with other 
scenes on the farm, are pictures containing a world of 
hearty life, and will be richly enjoyed by all who 
remember the good old times. 


From tue Boston Ottve Brancu. 


“Many of the scenes are laid in the humble walks 
of life, and all the author’s fine descriptive powers are 
brought to bear upon them, The comfortless room 
where the girl-watcher waits for her dying father— 
where they meet at last in his death-huur, and part 
forever; the simple but cheerful home of Chester; 
the long night at Bellevue; the solemn burial, with 
only those two lonely children for mourners ;:and the 
exquisite picture of life at the Old Homestead—all 
show the tenderness of the woman, blended with the 
skill of the artist.” 


In One handsome 12mo. Volume. Price, $1.25. 





*,* Mailed free of postage upon receipt of the retail price. 


BUNCE & BROTHER, Publishers, 


126 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


For sale by all Booksellers in United States and British America. 
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TWO VALUABLE HOUSEHOLD BOOKS! 














SCENES IN THE PRACTICE OF A 
NEW YORK SURGEON. 


BY DR. EDWARD d. DIXON, 
EDITOR OF ‘THE SCALPEL,” 


With 8 Illustrations by Danuxy, engraved by N. Orr. 420 pages, 12mo. Elegantly bound in cloth. $ %. 


Dr. Drxon, long known as an eminent surgeon, standing at the very head of the profession and 
celebrated likewise as the author of several popuiar works on health, physiology, &c., has found time, 
amid his various and laborious duties, to produce a book, many scenes in which are pronounced fully squal, 
if not superior, to Dr. Warren’s celebrated “ Diary of a London Physician,” with this additional Ir.terest, 
that they are actual occurrences in every-day life, happening in our very midst—not matters of fancy. 

The Doctor describes, with a power that thrills to our very heart, and moistens the eyes of even the 
strong man, however unused to the melting mood. scenes that he himself saw in the luxurions homes, and 
at the canopied couch of the rich and the purse-proud, when the cherished ones are struck down by the 
inexorable dart of the destroy:r—“ Pallida mors equa pede pulsat pauperum tabernas regumque turres.” 
Likewise in the lowly cottage of the poor, and at his humble bedside, our friend, the Doctor, is ever at his 
post, and, like a ministering angel, ever ready to soothe their sufferings, and smoothe, it may be, their 
passage to the grave; and touching, too touching, are his descriptions of what he saw there. 

In addition to the Scenes, are several articles on Health, written in a popular manner, each of which 
is alone worth the price of the book. And we particularly recommend to mothers the Treatises on Scarlet 
Fever, Hooping Cough, Croup, Consumption, &c., as presenting to ail, in a clear and lucid manner, the 
proper treatment of these common diseases. 

It is especially a home-book, affording both amusement and instruction, and should be in the hands of 
every parent in the land, 

In addition to its other excellences, the book is most beautifully got up;. the Illustrations by Darley are 
magnificent, and the Publishers have spared no expense on the letterpress and binding. We predict for the 
work an immense sale, as it is just what is wanted as a household book. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ROUGHING IT IN THE BUSH.” 


GEOFFREY MONCTON; 


OR, THE FAITHLESS GUARDIAN. 
BY MRS. MOODIE. 


AUTHOR OF “ ROUGHING IT IN THE BUSH,” ‘FLORA LYNDSAY,” “LIFE IN THE CLEARINGS 08. THE BUSH,” 
“MARK HURDLESTONE,” ETC., BTC, 
One handsome volume. Price, in cloth, $1. 

This clever authoress, whom we are ever happy to greet, was first introduced to American readers through 
tiie medium of her highly popular work, “‘ Roughing it in the Bush,” which was speedily followed by “ Life 
in the Clearings” and “ Flora Lyndsay ”—these three volumes forming one connected whole,and being, 
in fact, an autobiography of the lady herself. Messrs. Dz Wrirr & Davenport, of New York, finding that 
these works excited considerable interest, opened negotiations with the writer, and secured, by a liberal 
arrangement, a priority of right over her future works, and under this arrangement we are now favored with 
the-admirable work before us, which we understand is to be reprinted by Bentley. ; 

The plot of th- book under review, while it lays no claim to exclusive novelty, has certainly never before 
been treated in a more attractive or artistic manner—the incidents, natural and striking, are graphically 
painted—the characters, all masterly conceptions and vivid portraits, are drawn to the life—while the con- 
trolling influences, either for good or evil, which guide the various actors in this Life Drama, are most beauti- 
fully traced, step by step, until they place their possessors either in a position sought after by the virtuous 
on the one hand, or entailed on the wicked on the other. ; 

The heroine of the story, the sweet Margaretta, is a beautiful creation of all that is lovely and feminine 
in woman, such a one as we may imagine the author to have been herself in her youth, ere hardships and 
trials had dimmed her eye and furrowed her brow, but it is evident that all this has neither chilled her heart 
nor rendered her insensible to anything that is beautiful in nature or art. The moral of the book is good, 
and its perusal cannot fail to impart both knowledge and pleasure, for, while it teaches that—* the way of 
the transgressor is hard,” it also proves that, “to be virtuous is to be happy.” “ Gsorrrey Moncron” 
cannot fail to be popular. 


These Works will be sent by Matl to any Address, on receipt of Price. 
DE WITT & DAVENPORT, Publishers. 
160 & 162 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 
W. H, TINSON, Printer and Stereotyper, 94 Beekman Street, N. Y. 
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THE DOCTOR'S WIFE. 





BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 
OSS 


CHAPTER SECOND.—THE OLD DOCTOR. 


‘There she is again,” said Doctor Stone, standing with folded 
arms by the back window of his cheerful breakfast room : ‘ What 
a beautiful face she has !” 

** Who, father ?” cried a languid, but handsome girl, entering 
that moment, attired in a most captivating morning dress, and she 
walked with more animation towards her father: ‘“‘ Is that the per- 
son you speak of so frequently ? She is rather pretty, isn’t she ?” 

‘¢ And fond of flowers,” half whispered the doctor, watching the 
sweet face of Lusena, who, all unconscious of curious eyes, tended 
with a quiet, graceful air, the few pretty plants that stood at her 
window. 

‘Who can she be, I wonder ?” queried the old doctor, turning 
from his scrutiny, as the bright face disappeared. ‘I don’t think I 
have ever seen so rare a countenance ; it has quite taken my fancy.” 

“<T think it has !” said his daughter, with a little petulance. “ If 
you was a young man, I don’t believe but what you would be in love 
with her.” 

** Perhaps so!” said the old gentleman, a slight flush mounting to 
his cheek. 

“ But then she can’t be anybody, living in such a place as that ; 
likely as not, it’s some girl working for her living, and living alone.” 

** Poor young thing !” echoed the doctor. 

“ She has found a sympathizer in you, however, whatéver she is ; 
I wish she knew it. The kind interest of the great Doctor Stone 
might procure her friends, and I,” she added mockingly, “‘ should be 
honored with the acquaintance, perhaps, of a shirt or vest-maker.” 

“ Anna,” repeated the doctor, sternly, “ your mother, whose 
memory you revere, and whom I trust you loved while she was spared 
to you, worked for her living many years before I married her. If 
she never told you, it was because you were then too young to be 
taken into her confidence. I tell you, now, that your gentle mother, 
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before her marriage, was a milliner, and worked in the little, old 
- shop, on the corner of this very street, and where I first saw her.” 

Anna gazed intently at her father, her large blue eyes larger than 
ever, her cheeks flushed crimson. After a moment of painful silence, 
she said, 

“‘ But mamma went into the very best society, and sheis never 
spoken of now, but with praise and admiration.” 

“* Very true,” replied the doctor, ‘‘ because she was an estimable 
woman, and possessed a mind superior to the mere externals of fam- 
ily and fortune ; but remember, whenever tempted to speak slight- 
ingly of an honest, hard-working seamstress, that your own mother 
plied the needle for her living, and supported her aged parents in 
comfort, for years, and I am proud of it.” 


THE LOST CHILD. 


The doctor, saying this, left his daughter to her own reflections, 
and wended his way from the house to visit a sick friend. It was a 
bright, clear morning, and on such he always preferred walking.— 
Moving leisurely along, he observed at one of the crossings, a little 
‘crowd, in the midst of which stood a flaxen-headed infant bitterly 
weeping. He saw that a lady had stopped, and was addressing the 
little creature with soothing words, and making kindly enquiries.— 
The innocent thing at sound of her voice, seemed to forget its fear, 
and pushed closely to her side, looking up at her with confidence and 
hope, although the big tears still chased each other down his rosy 
Cheeks. The doctor paused. 

*¢ Poor little fellow, he is lost,” said a sweet voice, pityingly ; “‘ Do 
any of you know where he lives ?” 

As she spoke, the green veil was thrown back, and the lovely face 
uplifted. It was Lusena, on the way toher daily toil. She met the 
admiring glance of the old doctor ; her eyes fell, and a blush dyed 
her cheek a charming pink. At that moment a woman appeared, 
bonnetless, breathless, frightened, and shrieking out, “Oh, my child!” ~ 
‘sprang forward, and caught the delighted boy to her bosom, covering 
chis face with kisses. 

The crowd had dispersed, and Lusena walked on light-hearted to 
the shop. She had forgotten the stately old man with his noble 
face, who-had looked with an air so singular at her, but not so with 
him. Ata distance he followed the beautiful shop girl, as he thought 
her, saw her enter her accustomed place, and then took his own 
course, saying to himself— 
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‘Tt must be so; some innocent, guileless creature, fresh in the 
world, unused to city life. I must watch over her; I must guard 
her ; a face so interesting, cannot be void of soul ; there is something 
more than common in her appearance. I wonder who she is ?” 


AN UNPLEASANT DOUBT REMOVED. 


At length, Lusena began to take notice, that the tall old gentle- 
man often crossed her path. Something in his calm, benignant 
smile, his deep, dark eyes, told her that she need fear nothing from 
his surveilance, but still she wondered why he should take interest 
in watching her movements, until at last she began to grow nervously 
apprehensive, and would not meet the look with which he regarded 
her. One day little Mrs. Morrison went out with her to a neighbor- 
ing grocer’s. 

‘“‘ La!” said she, in reply to Lusena’s enquiry, “he’s the great 
doctor Stone ; a most splendid man they say he is too. I shall 
never forgit when his wife died what a time it made ; how they put 
it into all the papers, and made poetry on it and every thing. La! 
I guess he likes your looks, he stared at youso. Now if your hus- 
band only knowed him, like as not he’d help him into business,” 

Lusena laughed a little, sighed and wished he did. And all the 
evening from the time she played cat’s cradle with the blind girl, 
till she finished a little present for the good Mrs. Morrison, she kept 
wishing that somehow her husband only knew doctor Stone—‘“‘ the 
great doctor Stone,” as the little woman had expressed herself. 

‘* What’s the matter, now, dear Fred, you look gloomier than ever 
to-night, what has happened ?” 

The supper stood on the little table untouched ; and the young 
doctor sat silent, with folded arms and contracted brows, tipping his 
chair backwards and forth, ever and anon sighing heavily. 

“The matter is,” he answered disconsolately, “that I’m about 
discouraged. No luck comesto me, I havn’t received but three 
calls this week, and they were all poor ones. I’m tired of resorting 
to tricks to deceive the world, and putting outside the door, ‘in at 
such and such an hour,’ when I’m in all the time. I’m tired of 
working for ignorant people, who don’t know.why you do this, or 
that, and countermand your orders. I’m tired of seeing yow toil for 
me when I’m a man with ten times your strength. By heaven !” 
he continued, starting up and pacing the floor, ‘I'll do something 
to make money; I'll go to California; I’ve been offered a good 
chance, and I’ll go. It’s no use living along in this way ; I don’t 
respect myself.” 
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“Oh! Fred!” said his gentle wife in a voice of anguish, ‘don’t 
go to California, better times must surely come.” 

** T’m tired of hearing that,” he said, walking more rapidly, “even 
from you; why, you ought to despise me for making so little effort. 
It’s true I have done all I could in this line, but there are too many 
doctors ; if I had only been a lawyer like brother Tom, I might have 
done better. He has the influence of the rich doctor Stone ; he is 
to be married to his daughter on Monday night,” he added bitterly. 

Lusena’s heart beat fearfully fast. Was it true, then, that he 
regretted marrying a poor wife ?—oh ! thought full of misery—oh ! 
what should she do? Howrid him of his burden? The tears 
came up, but she pressed them down, and grew, oh! so miserable. 
Her heart ached ; no fabulous meaning had the word to her,—it 
ached literally, and a great lump in her throat seemed to choke her 
so she could hardly breathe. All through the simple meal she com- 
manded her feelings, however, and her husband was too much occu- 
pied to notice the tear-glittering eyes, the painfully flushed cheeks. 
But long after the neat tea things were cleared away, and while her 
husband, still moody, sat by the fire, she stole to his side, and look- 
ing up with her meek face and quivering lip, she faltered, 

“‘T’m sorry, dear Fred, that you didn’t marry some one like the 
doctor’s beautiful and rich daughter ; then you would not have had 
to struggle so.” 

Fred was surprised, started at the deep feeling with which she 
spoke ; then he caught her to his bosom, exclaiming, with tears of 
manly tenderness,— 

“But J am not sorry, my dear one ; do you think I would exchange 
you for the wealthiest, the most beautiful creature in the wide world ? 
You, my only treasure ? No—no, no ;” and he lavished kisses on 
her pure brow: “ It is for you, noble, self-sacrificing wife, that I 
would labor—aye, labor till my hands drop off. And have you all 
this while—have you ever thought that I regretted my choice? O! 
what has led you to think thus? Ihave given you some reason ; tell 
me what.” 

Lusena could not speak, but laid sobbing on his bosom, soothed 
by his repeated embraces, yet too happy to say so. At last looking 
up, she exclaimed, - 

“‘ Bless you forever, dear husband, for this assurance ; I have felt 
that because we remained so poor, perhaps your love grew less, es- 
pecially as you might have had some wealthy lady, who would love 
you perhaps—but no, she could not so much as I.” 

“Indeed, no!” ejaculated her husband,—“ and I am glad you 
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have told me all that was within your heart, for it enables me to 
assure you, that never once since we married has my affection grown 
cold. I have only grieved that you must work so hard, and that I 
must remain away from your dear presence day after day. I have 
thought over every plan that might better our condition, but at 
present, things look hopelessly dark. With every tender emotion 
of love comes the query, ‘what shall we have to eat to-morrow ?’ 
and I am tired of these petty cares that I am obliged to feel, or be 
heartless.” 

** You will not go to California ?” pleaded Lusena, 

** T will try to stay with you, love,” replied the young doctor cheer- 
fully. They were started by a timid knock just then. Kind little 
Mrs. Morrison stood at the door with a string of tempting perch._— 
With a curtesy, she begged they would accept them ; a nephew, she 
said, had been fishing, and brought her more than she knew what to 
do with ; and so in her bustling way she " them on the table, and 
in the midst of thanks, retired. 


A FRIEND MISTAKEN FOR A FOE. 


Doctor Stone stood at his window again, looking out beyond the 
muslin curtains, Very mysteriously he looked, and shook his head, 
and then placing his grey locks behind him, and bending his head he 
walked a little, always returning to his old stand-point and gazing 
out, however. 

“Tt puzzles me,” he repeated over and over; “if she is some 
poor, unfortunate thing, deserted, and suffering, why does she appear 
so cheerful ? Does she glory in her shame? I have never seen a 
gentleman there ; she can’t be married—and go out to work? pshaw! 
I wish I knew her. Such poor creatures get little pity, poor things. 
I’ve seen them trusting and trusting, and smiling when on the brink 
of ruin, never doubting but justice would be done them, until at the 
last they go mad, and jump into the river, or else lead degraded 
lives. For nobody cares for them then ; they must live, they can’t 
feed on air—oh ! shame, shame, shame ! on such men as can delib- 
erately ruin the fairest workmanship of God.” 

The doctor became more and more interested in his pretty neigh- 
bor, and she, innocently unconscious of the harm she was doing, 
worked away at her plants, and sat at her little window pursuing 
her avocation, For she did not very often go to the shop now, for 
one of the sweetest and best of reasons ; and the good-hearted Mrs, 
Lang sent much of her custom to her. Meanwhile, though she knew 
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it not, the delicate laces that passed through her fingers, the dainty. 
bits of silk and muslin, were parts of the bridal dress of the “‘ great ” 
doctor Stone’s daughter. And little she thought that this same 
famous physician saw her, morning after morning, and went about 
pitying her so unceasingly. If she had known it, the knowledge 
would have elicited only a blush, a silvery laugh, and a hearty one. 

The day after her conversation with her husband, happier than 
she had felt for months, she imprudently bent her way to the store. 
It was more for the pleasure of the walk than anything else, and she 
did not notice an ominous cloud that was slowly sailing over the 
heavens, threatening storm and furious wind. It was late in the 
afternoon, and she was returning, hoping to get home before the 
tempest burst upon her. Mrs, Lang had provided her with an 
umbrella, with which she kept off the drops, but the wind arose 
higher and higher, until at last she could no longer manage her 
umbrella. 

Suddenly she became aware of some one quite near her, who lifted 
the umbrella from her hand and placed her arm in his. It was all 
done so quickly, so gently, and with an air of such exceeding defer- 
ence, that she had no time to question her inclination, but moved 
on, somewhat thankful, somewhat ina maze. But with every step 
she grew more timid, and on looking up and sceing the dark, deep 
eyes of doctor Stone, she very nearly fainted, for she had marked his 
often meeting with her. They had arrived at a store, through which 
she sometimes passed, as it extended back into the street, where she 
resided ; and nervous, excitable, scarcely knowing what she did, and 
seized with an unaccountable fear, she sprang from his protecting arm, 
ran through the shop, gained the street—her door, and was caught 
in the arms of her husband, who had returned but a few moments 
before. 

Quite incoherently she told her story, from which the young man 
rashly inferred that she had been insulted, and by the man whose 
praise was on every lip ; the high-minded, the pure, honorable doc- 
tor Stone—the man of grey hairs and many years! Fred almost 
foamed at the mouth, while his wife, exhausted and trembling, sank 
upon a seat. She did not see how pale he was, how tightly he com- 
pressed his lips, and clenched his hands, for in bending over her he 
concealed all this. 

Presently, up flew little Mrs. Morrison, looking queerer and more 
flighty than ever, as she cried— 

** It’s doctor Stone at the door, and I can’t make out if he wants 
you or your wife. He spoke of a young lady.” 
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“ Send him up, send him up here,” cried the young man glaring 
upon the poor little woman till she cried ‘‘ mercy,” and shrank away. 
Another moment, and the venerable doctor came bowing in, all un- 
prepared for the salutation that met him.”’ 

** Sir, how dare you—how dare you speak to my wife, insult my 
wife in the street ?” 

“¢ My dear sir,” began the doctor mildly, ‘‘I performed merely an 
act of kindness for the lady, such as I should do for any person in- 
capable as she was of breasting the storm alone. How have I offend- 
ed, sir ?” 

*‘ You are wrong, dear Fred,” said Lusena, beginning to smile at 
her own weakness—“ the gentleman did not speak to me—it was— 
I was very foolish—it was merely an act of politeness—the doctor 
will excuse my rudeness, I am sure.” 

“ The dickens !” thought Fred, looking in perplexity from one to 
the other. 

“If I had done as you say,” continued the silvery-haired old man, 
in his still gentle tones, ‘‘ I should not probably have taken the pains 
to return the lady’s umbrella, and apologize for what she may have 
considered an intrusive act. Excuse me when I say that I have long 
felt an unusual interest in your wife, I know not why, but that I 
have a daughter—and seeing her alone, often, on the street, and 
many times from my window, up there, I felt an almost fatherly de- 
sire to know who she was. Iam only too glad to become acquainted 
with the case ; for, excuse me, sir, I feared she was unprotected.” 

The young physician colored deeply. 

“T trust I have made ample apology,” he continued, with a courtly 
bow, ‘‘and that my standing in society, my character as a father, a 
physician, and an old man P 

“Doctor!” exclaimed the young man, frankly, “‘ I ask your par- 
don ; I was wrong ; I see it all now—but—the fact is—hard fortune 
has made me suspicious. You will, I know, overlook my rashness.” 

‘“‘Gladly,” was the doctor’s reply, and then before he knew it, 
Fred, encouraged by the paternal manner of his guest, had told him 
all his story. 

“*'You spoke of your brother,” he said, after a short pause—“ is 
he in the city at present ?” 

“‘ He is, sir ; and if report speaks true, after Monday evening next 
he will be the husband of your beautiful daughter.” 

The old doctor started, asking abruptly, “is it he, them ?—is he 
your brother ?—well, well, this is news to me. And you do not 
speak together, on account of your marriage—the very fact that 
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should exalt you more highly in his estimation ; and raises you, 
young man, in mine ;” he walked the floor a few moments, and then 
exclaimed abruptly, ‘‘ you must come to the wedding, as my guest. 
Trust yourself to me, and I promise you after this a run of luck. I 
am interested in you, sir ; you need nothing but encouragement ; I 
am confident you are a man of talent—will you come to the wed- 
ding as my guest ?” : 

The young physician promised, and the happy couple were left 
together. 

“Good luck from to-night !” exclaimed Lusena, clapping her 
hands merrily ; ‘‘ how fortunate I ran away from him! Oh! what 
a dear, good, noble old man he is! and so fatherly !” 


GOOD FORTUNE. 


The scene of festivity was also one of splendor. Never looked 
bride more lovely, or bridegroom more gallant. Fred, though averse 
to leaving his wife, who could not go, yet was unwilling to break the 
promise so hastily given ; and Lusena would not for a moment listen 
to his wish to stop at home with her, pointing to the tiny babe upon 
her bosom, and saying, with a rapt smile, “this will be company 
enough till you come, and little blind Bessie is to sit with me this 
evening.” So patient and smiling she waited his return, which was 
in less than an hour from the time he started. She greeted him 
joyfully, chiding him because, as she fancied, he did not stay to en- 
joy himself ; “‘ but tell, tell me all,” she fondly murmured, pleased in 
spite of her objections, that he could leave such pleasure for her sake. 

‘“‘ It’s all right,” said the young man, gaily. “I did not see my 
brother till after the ceremony, and then the doctor led me, arm in 
arm. He walked up to my brother, saying, ‘ Sir, let me make you 
acquainted with a gentleman of your own name—my particular 
friend, doctor West !’ You should have seen the poor fellow blush 
and stammer, as he faltered eut, ‘ He is my brother, sir.’ 

_ *T am aware of that,’ replied the doctor, ‘and I am truly happy 
to know you have so talented a relative. I hope soon to have the 
pleasure of introducing my daughter to Mrs. West ; she is a lovely 
creature, and as estimable in character as she is beautiful in person.’ 
I never saw such an expression of wonder, amazement and chagrin, 
as passed over poor Tom’s face. I took it all coolly, and as natural 
as life ; chatted with the doctor as if I had always known him, and 
kissed the bride, laughing to myself to think how pleasant we should 
feel if they were to call round here to see you. But don’t be alarm- 
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ed ; they know nothing of our whereabouts—the doctor has managed 
all that—and he is to take me in his carriage, merely to give me 
eclat. He very seldom condescends in that manner to young doctors. 
You should have seen him patronizing me last night. I accepted it 
from him because I knew his object. 

**< Doctor West !’ says one pompous gentleman ; ‘ think I have 
seen the doctor’s name on, ahem—on ? 

** ¢ Broadway, sir,’ suggested doctor Stone. 

*¢ Ahem! thank you—yes, sir, on Broadway ; happy to meet 
you, sir.’ Now wasn’t that pretty well for a poor physician ?” 

Lusena did not answer, but the tears in her eyes meant a good deal. 

Tom West and his bride did in due time call upon the doctor’s 
lady ; not in the little dingy room in the old house back of doctor 
Stone’s ; but ina neat and elegant mansion, secured by the tact 
and experience of the old physician. Anna West was delighted with 
her new sister, and, not recognizing the person she had deemed 
@ poor sewing girl, wondered again and again that her husband had 
not, before his marriage, spoken of her. But she placed it all on 
the score of his entire devotion to herself. Should not lovers forget 
all the world beside those they love ? 

Fred West is now one of the most flourishing practitioners in New 
York. The good doctor who helped him with his advice and his 
countenance, sleeps in the dust, but in two hearts at least is reared 
a shrine to his memory. 

Ah ! how many fail in life for the want of a helping hand. We 
cannot always fight through the world’s hard struggles alone. 

And a helping hand did the good doctor and his lady extend to 
Mrs. Morrison and her little ones. Four of the girls are married 
and established in good homes; Mrs. Morrison is Lusena’s house- 
keeper, while blind Bessie, strange to say, has the charge of two little 
curly headed boys, who call her “‘ aunty,” and love her very dearly. 








The idle levy a heavy tax upon the industrious, when by frivolous 
visitations they rob them of their time. Such persons beg their 
daily happiness from door to door as beggars their daily bread, and 
like them, sometimes meet with a rebuff. A mere gossip ought not 
to wonder if we evince signs that we are tired of him, seeing that we 
are indebted to the honor of his visit, solely to the circumstance of 
his being tired of himself. He sits at home until he has accumula- 
ted an insupportable load of ennui, and he sallies forth to distribute 
it among his acquaintance, 











Warer Sprites! Water Sprites ! 
List to my lay,— 
Hear ye not, see ye not 
Dead is the day ? 
Come from your caverns so wild and so free,— 
Water Sprites! Water Sprites ! listen to me. 


Come ye all beautiful, 
Come ye all bright, 
Robed in the shadows 
And silver of night; 
Come with your midnight locks flashing a star,— 
Water Sprites! Water Sprites! come from afar ! 


Come with your red lips 
Flowing with song, 
Sweetly and tremulous, 
Bear it along; 
Come with your wind-lutes so heavenly sweet,— 
Water Sprites ! Water Sprites! haste, let us meet. 


Oh, let your melody 
Be for the sad, 
Those who in mantles 
Of sorrow are clad,— 
Breathe of the burdened, the weary of life, 
Tired of its darkness, and tired of its strife. 


Those who have ever 
Been burdened with care, 
Those who their shadow-crowns 
Endlessly wear. 
Sing ye a dirge for the dying and dead,— 
Spread in your blue depths, spread me a bed ! 


Spread it with sea-moss, 
Brown as the tress 
That waves o’er a pale face, 
Pale, and at rest, 
Let your cold, white hands press on my brow, 
Water Sprites! Water Sprites! welcome me now! 
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BY DAVID M. STONE. 
——OoOoOoOoOoenseews” 


Henaizetta Sontac was born at Coblentz, on the Rhine, May 13th, 
1805. Her parents were traveling actors, and she commenced her 
musical career at Darmstadt when only six years of age. She lost 
her father in 1814, when she went with her mother to Prague, and 
engaged in the troup of Weber, who was then at the head of the 
Grand Orchestra. She was too young to enter the conservatoire ac- 
cording to the rules, but she had charmed every one by her infantile 
graces, and a special dispensation was made in her favor, and she 
continued her studies there for four years, attending to vocal music, 
the piano, and especially the elements of vocalization. During this 
engagement the prima donna became indisposed, and a very impor- 
tant part in Boildeau’s famous “ John of Paris,” was given to her. 
She was then fifteen, beautiful in person, with a voice of wonderful 
correctness, and her trial ended in a triumph. From thence she 
went to Vienna, afterwards to Leipsic, and then to Berlin. She was 
received everywhere with enthusiasm, and was admired not only for 
her extraordinary musical gifts, but also for her purity of character. 
The king of Prussia received her at court, and showed her all the 
kindness of a father, and the Hegelian philosophers did not disdain to 
make her the subject of their learned commentaries. She went to 
Paris in 1826, where her success was brilliant almost beyond com- 
parison. At first she was the rival of Malibran, and so high ran the 
feud between them that they could not both meet.in the same saloon. 
They were reconciled, it is said, by their united triumph in a duet, 
where the blending of their voices produced such an effect, that the 
audience could not restrain their enthusiasm. About this time she 
was privately married to Count Rossi, the celebrated Italian Ambas- 
sador, and after making the tour of Germany, and a visit to Russia, 
where her success was unbounded, she relinquished her public life 
and followed the fortunes of her husband. Within the last four or 
five years, with impaired fortune, and a family more or less depen- 
dent upon her, she resolved to come again before the public, The 
friends of her youth rallied round her, and the predictions of failure 
heard on every side, were all falsified. In the fall of 1852 she came 
to New York, Writing herself to a friend in this country upon the 
subject, she said, ‘I mean to come over to America next fall, trust- 
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ing to God, a few good friends, and the well-known generosity of 
the American people. I would not undertake such an enterprise, 
were it not for the sake of my children ; but for them I will under- 
take anything bonorable, however arduous it may be.” Her success 
in this country is well known to all of our readers. She arrived here 
in the Arctic on Sunday, Sept. 5th, 1852, accompanied by her 
husband, Count Rossi, Signor Pozzilini, a celebrated tenor, and 
Monsieur Eckert, a Parisian conductor. She gave her first concert 
on the last Monday evening of September, and from that time to 
the period of her departure to the tropics, she sang in most of the 
principal cities of the Union, both in concert and opera, and gen- 
erally to full houses. ‘ 

Still prosecuting the intention of replacing the fortune she had 
lost, she went to Mexico, and there in the capitol of the Republic, amid 
the plaudits of themultitude—while Ulmann was in Europe pre- 
paring a troupe which should assist her in fresh triumphs on her 
return to this country—in the zenith of her fresh fame—she was 
stricken with cholera, and suddenly prep! This sad event occurred 
on the 17th of June, 1854, when she still lacked eleven months of 
completing her fiftieth year. The dark hints which slander threw 
out in regard to her closing hours, were afterwards shown to be false 
and baseless, and her husband has proved himself a sincere mourner. 

The voice of Mlle. Sontag, in its prime, was a soprano of great 
extent, extraordinary equality of timbre, and marvellous flexibility. 
She was greatly indebted both to nature and art ; gifted with an ex- 
traordinary capacity, she had spared no pains to perfect her wonder- 
ful powers, and it was to this happy combination she owed so many 
years of triumph. She was in her forty-eighth year when she first 
landed on our shores ; but time had laid his hand lightly upon her 
person. She had a full-rounded form, a fair, unwrinkled face, dark 
hair and eyes, and an expression of matronly dignity, blended with a 
grace and sweetness peculiar to herself. Her voice was well pre- 
served. The lower chords had lost a little of their fullness, but the 
upper notes from middle C to C above the staff, were as clear as a 
silver bell. She increased her reputation during the entire period 
of her visit here, and left a pleasant impression upon all who heard 
her. She alone, of all the stars which have shone in our musical 
firmament since Jenny Lind first inaugurated the new era, has left 
the shores of time for the solemn realities of eternity. We trust that 
it is no stretch of Christian charity to suppose that she is now singing 
the praises of Redeeming Love amid that choir where there shall 
never be heard a sad strain, or a single discordant note. 
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MY TREASURY. 


BY INEZ. 





Ir is a box of withered flowers. Here is the first violet of spring, 
gathered in the May-time of my life, and the last yellow leaf of 
autumn, given to me yesterday by my little grandchild, Lilly. 

Touch them very tenderly. Indeed they will not bear touching, 
for some of them have been laid away, hidden from the air and light, 
for a quarter of a century. The life is gone out of them. Nothing 
remains but their form, and a faint, faded color. 

But I do not see them as you see them ; to my eyes they are fresh 
and fragrant and full of sunfmer dew. That little ghost of a rose- 
bud looks to me as if it were just gushing into bloom, and the very 
breath of June is in that touch of withered leaves, 

The rosebud was given to me by a young girl, half blossomed and 
full of promise like her gift. I remember the tenderness of her blue 
eyes as she broke this from a wild rose-bush, and gave it to me, say- 
ing, ‘‘ keep it, until we meet again.” Ah! I have kept it, and am 
keeping it still,—we never met again! I knew her history well.— 
She was born a singing bird, and as she grew up and became a wo- 
man, the world began to find out how very sweet her sengs were. 
Then it lavished praises on her, and would have won her to its hollow 
service, but she turned away, saying simply, ‘‘ I sing as God inspires 
me—He alone can move my willing heart. I am dumb in your halls 
of pride.” So she went on her quiet way, pouring out the music of 
her being on all who had the heart to listen, and these were many. 
She still lives honored and beloved. She has lived a rich, beautiful 
life, but I know she has not forgotten me. 

Poor H gave me this verbena. He was one of those proud, 
ambitious beings, whose strength is not equal to their aspirations. 
He battled boldly with the world awhile, but his nature was at vari- 
ance with itsdemands. He was enthusiastic—the world was cold ; 
he was impetuous—it was tardy ; he would grasp the crown of fame 
in an hour—it bade him “labor and wait.” His impulsive heart 
grew weary, and he sunk from ambition to inaction. I can scarcely 
tell you why his life was a failure, but had he been as patient as he 
was aspiring, he would have wrought many good works. I saw him 
in his coffin, and as I looked on that high forehead, now so cold, that 
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restless eye, now so dead,—though it was not quite Protestant, I 
prayed for his soul, that it might hereafter learn that wisdom of life 
- which he strove for here in vain. 

And here is a lily of the valley, given me by my mother. Ask no 
more. She is many years in heaven. 

“‘ Here is pansies, that’s for thought.” And full of thoughts they 
always are tome. My old schoolmate, Mary G , gave me this 
pansey out of a bouquet which her betrothed had presented her.— 
Mary’s wealth was a loving heart. She was childish in mind, weak 
in purpose, but she loved much. Now she is over the seas. In her 
bamboo cottage and under the palm trees, dark faces gather around 
her, and she tells them of the Child Jesus, over whose birth angels 
sung for joy. Peace will be with Mary. 

There is a spirit hidden in the flowers that takes me by the hand 
and leads me to my old home. I see the large white house, hidden 
in its grove of poplars and balm-gileadsy The scent of clovers comes 
on the wind, and I see the sunshine falling in billows on the golden 
grain, The hay-makers go out in the fields, and the grass is tossed 
into pyramids of fragrance ; the reapers come in with their ripened 
harvest, and their sickles glitter in the sun. The orchard hangs 
heavy with rosy fruit ; and the sunflowers by the garden wall are 
miracles of beauty to my childish eyes. 

It is all gone. The house is crumbled, the fields are barren, the 
garden is deserted, the flowers are faded, and I am old. 








If we steal thoughts from the moderns, it will be cried down as 
plagiarism ; if from the ancients, it will be cried up as erudition.— 
But in this respect, every author is a Spartan, being more ashamed 
of the discovery, than of the depredation. Yet the offence itself 
may not be so heinous as the manner of committing it ; for some 
not only steal, but, like the harpies, befoul and bespatter those whom 
they have plundered. Others, again, give us the mere carcass of 
another man’s thoughts, but deprived of all their life and spirit, and 
this is to add murder to robbery. We have somewhere seen it 
observed, that we should make the same use of a book, as a bee does 
of a flower ; she steals sweets from it, but does not injure it ; and 
those sweets she herself improves and concocts into honey. Most 
plagiarists, like the drone, have neither taste to select, industry to 
acquire, nor skill to improve, but impudently pilfer the honey ready 
prepared, from the hive. 
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REASON AND FAITH. 


REASON AND FAITH. 





BY HON. STACY G. POTTS. 





I reasonep of the Mighty Cause 

That built the world, and lit the sun, 
And gave the universe its laws— 

That spake, and it was done. 
And long and anxiously I sought 

The more mysterious power to find, 
That kindled up the light of thought— 

That gave the wondrous gift of mind. 
For, all revealed before mine eye, 

The wonders of Creation stodd ; 
Nor could I question, or deny 

The mighty mystery, if I would. 


But still the ocean of my thought 
Swelled like the billows, tempest-tost ; 
My bark was on a stormy sea, 
No star to guide—and compass lost. 
And as a mountain heaves to vent 
The boiling lava pent within— 
My dark, imprisoned soul was rent 
With the volcanic fires of sin. 
And the vain struggle did but teach 
That reason’s efforts fail, as far 
As fails the feeblest bird to reach 
In its weak flight, the loftiest star, 
That unexplored, unseen, unknown, 
In mystery’s unfathomed shade, 
Silent, inscrutable, alone, 
God hath his dread pavillion made. 


But once, when wandering in the shade 

Of a deep grove, at starry eve, 
A voiceless word I caught tbat said 

To my bewildered soul “‘ Believe! 
‘* Let reason cease to struggle more, 

“Or question what the Almighty saith ;” 
I bowed, oh God, thy word before, 

And learned that reason follows faith. 
Faith came, an angel from the sky, 

And humbly following where she led, 
I saw unveiled before mine eye, 

The Cross, and Him who on it bled. 
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THE BACKSLIDER. 


Faith taught my heart the why, and how, 
Of all that reason sought in vain; 
And I can read the lesson now, 
That faith has made so wondrous plain— 
How God upon his sinless Son 
The load of human sin could lay, 
And how the blood of innocence 
Could wash the stain of guilt away. 
How God could to the dead impart 
New life, new being from above, 
And bid the cold, and callous heart 
Beat high with hope, and joy, and love. 


THE BACKSLIDER. 





BY GEO. 8, BURLEIGH. 
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THE coward soul clings feebly to his Aim ; 
Now from his bosom’s flinty shales the steel 
Of Truth may scatter sparks of foreign zeal, 
That light its withered waste to sudden flame ; 
And now, anon, the unfed fire grows tame, 
Its flickering lights make giant Terrors reel 
Between his vision and his faint Ideal, 
And on his cheek its glow is but of shame. 
Pattering and weak before the awful shrine 
Of a neglected Greatness, and the jeers 
Of a half-flouted world, he stands supine, 
Till the last Doom comes shattering through the sphcres, 
To drive his dry heart on the whirlwind’s breath, 
If now he snatch not life from the full hand of Death. 


The Good to which his purer thoughts aspired, 
That noble love, and beauty’s holier sense,— 
One time the Angel who in mute suspense, 

Held passion’s brood, and promptings basely sired, 

By the sweet music of her many-choired 
High-templed worship,—beams no longer thence 
From her pure throne a glad’ning radiance : 

To bis gross vision, into vengeance fired 
She glares disastrous on his evil road, 

A fiend to haunt him through the night of sin, 

Her silken love-knots are a torturing goad, 
Her chaste kiss burns him to the core within ! 
He has aspired, and turn him where he will, 
The eternal Good he saw, shall haunt his downfall still. 














LOVE AND DUTY. 





BY M. C. METCALFE. 





Love and Duty met one day in the Elysian Fields. The path 
was narrow, and closely hedged by thorny roses on either side.— 
Neither appeared inclined to step aside to allow the other to pass. 

“Friend Duty, do not cast;upon me such grand, dignified glances,” 
said Love, while his beautiful cheeks glowed with anger. “I am of 
as much consideration as thyself.” 

“ On the contrary, it is thee, Love, who art quite too scornful,” 
replied Duty, mildly. 

‘“‘T have a right to be scornful !” said Love, proudly, “for I am 
more powerful than ye-all !” 

Duty’s pale face flushed with wounded pride. ‘No, no, Love, I 
will not grant it! There are many mortals in whose breast my in- 
fluence is stronger than thine.” 

“* Well, well,” laughed Love, ironically, “let us prove it. We 
will each select a favorite from among men, and condemn them to 
some trial which shall test our relative power.” 

“‘ Agreed, agreed! It is a charming thought, and I select the 


beautiful daughter of the poor wrecker who lives in the little cottage- 


by the sea-side.” 

Love started. ‘‘ Thou hast chosen well. The pvor, the wretched, 
the unfortunate, are ever strongest in thy cause. I feel that my 
power with her will scarcely be a match against thine own, although 
to spurn me would give her so much pain, and to embrace thee be 
but a cold pleasure, giving what men call contentment. I must 
therefore select one among the gifted, the wealthy, the proud, for 
they laugh at thee, Duty, and blindly follow me.” 

Duty smiled sadly. She knew how difficult it would be for. her 
to gain the ear of the ambitious youth whom Love had selected, yet 
she said “It is well !” and with smiles and mutual concessions, they, 
proceeded on their way. 





A terrific storm was blowing, such as makes the boldest. mariner. 
cling tremblingly to the bulwarks, and incites the most. earnest 
prayers of the fond mother who has a son abroad on the “‘ deep, blue 
sea.” Rosette Walters went to the cottage door and gazed out: 
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upon the roaring, raging ocean. She had no friends upon the water 
that night, and yet her brave heart quaked with fear. The old man, 
her father, worn out by the perils of the last few hours, lay stretched 
upon his hard couch’in unconscious slumber. Rosette had no one 
to whom she might breathe her fears, and so they gained ground 
steadily, while the wind shrieked louder to the call of the mad 
waves, and the dim light flickered as the night blast maliciously 
crept through the crevices. Stormier grew the night, the billows 
beat against the proud old rocks, lashing themselves into new fury, 
and the cabin trembled in the sweep of the frantic elements. Ro- 
sette was almost wild with terror, yet she could not disturb the deep 
repose of her old father, over whose weather-beaten brow the calm 
of sleep had stolen. But a gun broke through the storm, clashing 
amid the warring elements like a thunderbolt. Another and another 
—there was a vessel in distress! O God! on such a night to be 
storm-driven near a rock-bound coast ! 
The old wrecker started to his feet. ‘ Rosette, my child, what 
wakened me?” 
*“T¢ was a gun, father,” gasped the poor girl, as she caught the 
old man’s hand. 
“ Heaven pity them if there are any ill-fated mariners upon our 
oast to-night !” 
He was accustomed to danger. His life had been spent amid the 
‘battles of the elements, and he had won many trophies of victory.— 
¥et now his cheek paled, his lip quivered, and his bold arm hung 
listless by his:side. 
“Surely, father, you will not go out to night !” said Rosette, 
quickly. 
Be shook his head. ‘“‘ My child, it were madness! I ‘have seen 
:many storms, but never one like this. I wonder that I slept’ at all. 
I will go see what the boys say, and learn what this firing signifies,” 
and ‘he snatched up his reefing cap, for the tarpaulin would be car- 
ried away by the wind, and darted out into the maniacal midnight, 
A group of the boldest wreckers had gathered on the’ rocks.. They 
hailed Tom Walters heartily. ‘“‘ She’s doomed!” said Tom, in 
answer to their questioning glances. 
‘“‘If Tom Walters says that, we may as well give her up,” cried 
half a dozen, Walters was the oldest and bravest wrecker among 
:them—both their law and prophet. Another gunshot echoed along 
.the blast, over the sounding sea, and by its flash they discovered the 
ill-starred vessel dashing towards a gigantic bowlder, which must 
-inevitably be its destruction. 
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“© OQ God! I cannot see them lost, all lost !” cried Walters, while 
tears gushed to his generous eyes. ‘ Will any man go with me? 
I must save some of that ship’s company.” No one replied, yet the 
desire burned stronger and stronger in the old man’s breast. Duty 
was whispering to him, and he groaned beneath her lashing en- 
treaties. Love said, ‘‘ Stay, stay ! your daughter is behind you ! the 
pride of your life, and you her only support ! you will not go !”— 
But Duty’s thin, white finger beckoned to him from the fated ves- 
sel, and he leaped into a surf-boat. 

* Fellows, you will not let my daughter suffer ?” he said earnestly, 
as his hand rested on the oars. 

‘Did we ever forsake a brave man’s child ?” they cried above 
the momentary lull of the storm—and the father’s arm was 
strengthened. 

** You shall not go alone !” exclaimed two young men springing 
to his side. ‘‘ This is for Rosette’s bright eyes and true heart.”— 
So they grasped the oars, and the boat sprang to the wild, exultant 
embrace of the waves: a moment more, and it was lost in the 
darkness. 

Rosette, driven by uncontrollable emotion, reached the group of 
wreckers as the surf-boat bounded from its moorings. Those fierce 
men gazed on her in silence. She raised her lantern from one to 
another’s face,—her father was not there. Should he have gone out 
to the vessel : impossible! She looked up anxiously, and immedi- 
ately a dozen hands were stretched out toward the sea. She did 
not cry or weep, but seating herself upon an old hulk which had 
been drawn up on the shore, she swayed herself to and. fro, over- 
whelmed with agony. Had the grave already received the old man, 
his fate to her would not have seemed more certain. 

A still, small voice whispered to her desponding heart. She 
sprang up hopefully, and looked out towards the ocean. “It is the 
wrecker’s duty. There are lives to be saved. Blame him not—he 
has done well !” She smothered the whispers of Love in her breast, 
and listened only to these sweet words of Duty. Hark! a crash, a 
terrible crash ; groans, frightful groans ; cries, agonizing cries | the 
vessel has struck, and where is the surf-boat ! 

The morning broke in that strange, fearful stillness which some- 
times follows a storm, The waves alone growled still with their but 
half-smothered rage, On every lip were the name of Tom Walters 
and the two brave fellows who had gone with him to the wreck.— 
Heaven had indeed protected them! The surf-boat had returned 
in safety ; but of all that ship’s crew and passengers, but one was 
saved |” 
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O Ocean—boundless grave ! thank God, the time is coming when 
thy mournful requiem shall be changed into the glad cries that will 
attend the resurrection ! 

Rosette had received her father with tears of thankfulness. Again 
and again she threw her white arms around his neck, as they fol- 
lowed his companions who were carrying the fainting form of the 
rescued one to their humble cottage. They placed him gently on 
the old man’s rude couch ; his eyes closed wearily, and he sank into 
a listless slumber. Rosette watched beside him during all that melan- 
choly day, while the wreckers were out securing the floating cargo of 
the dismantled vessel, or attending to the lifeless bodies which every 
wave washed upon the shore. Still he slept, and her heart yearned 
towards him as a sister’s might have done, for his face had a strange 
beauty, and his form was manliness itself. 

Tom Walters had been reared as proudly as any boy in the land. 
At fifteen he was a handsome, brave, willful, passably educated 
youth. One day, in a fit of passion, he ran away from his father’s 
house, shipped on board the first vessel which he found in the har- 
bor, and in a week was many miles away from home and native land. 
After a three years’ voyage he returned to find his parents’ graves, 
and the inheritance which should have been his given to another.— 
Remorseful, reckless, he returned to his ship, and after many voyages 
married the daughter of a wrecker on Rock-bound Beach, settled 
among them as a confrére, and did his duty thoroughly. His wife 
soon died, but left to him the beautiful little Rosette, who was now 
the only comfort and solace of his life. 

Rosette associated but little with the wreckers’ daughters of her 
age. There was a native nobility about the child which was the 
admiration of them all, and the secret delight of her father. She 
loved books, and had profited by them. Not one of the young men 
of Rock-bound but would have exerted themselves to their utmost 
to please her, yet they never thought of marrying her, for they felt 
she was not destined to be an uneducated wrecker’s wife. Rosette 
was not proud. She treated all kindly, was pleasant and sociable, 
and was universally beloved. No one passed a day at Rock-bound 
without hearing of Fairy Rosette, the wrecker’s good genius, as they 
lovingly called her. 

When Tom Walters returned at night, he found the youth much 
stronger, sitting in the old arm-chair before the fire. He arose as 
the old man entered, and extending his hand, said earnestly : 

“Mr. Walters, I know that I can never be sufficiently grateful 
to you. Such services as you have rendered me cannot be repaid 
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with compliments or money, yet I am rich and would wish you to 
accept a sum which I shall send you as soon as I return to New 
York. You will not decline ?” 

Rosette glanced uneasily at her father. What poor wrecker would 
refuse so well-earned a recompense ? and yet she could not endure the 
thought of his receiving the young stranger’s money. The old man 
understood his daughter’s countenance, and so did the stranger. He 
was surprised to see Rosette’s wish so plainly depicted on her counte- 
nance. He had fancied she would receive the reward gladly. What 
fine dresses it would enable her to buy! They might build a bet- 
ter cottage, and live in a style far superior to their neighbors! Did 
Rosette really spurn his offering ? Yes, there was something about 
her, and the old man too, which he had not marked before—an in- 
dependence which despised his gold. Tom Walters unhesitatingly, 
but with much politeness, begged the stranger to think no more of 
a reward, saying that he had but done his duty, that he felt im- 
pelled to go, and was most happy that he had been permitted to 
rescue even one among so many. 

The youth’s eyes filled with tears, as well as Rosette’s. ‘‘ Mr. 
Walters, you will at least accept my friendship, will you not ?” Tom 
grasped his hand. ‘ My name is Reginald Courtney. Perhaps the 
fame of my futher has reached even here: he is a statesman who 
has served his country long, and is now a member of the Senate.” 

“Yes, yes,” cried Tom, “‘we know your father well. Little Ro- 
sette, here, reads to me all his speeches ; and better ones, more 
patriotic, more truly American, were never made. We shall agree 
in politics you see, Master Reginald ; and you must be friends with 
my daughter, too. This is Rosette, Mr. Courtney.” 

A beautiful smile broke over: Reginald’s countenance as he turned 
to the blushing Rosette. “I must thank Miss Walters for her kind 
care of me to-day. I have been most fortunate in having such an 
attentive nurse.” 

Oh, how swiftly sped the days! Reginald remained very weak 
after the excitement of the shipwreck, and he experienced the ill 
effects of having been so long in the water. But Rosette was a 
tireless nurse ; and when he became stronger, she led him to the 
beautiful coves of Rock-bound, and gathered shells for him,—and 
while sitting out upon the rocks watching the white-caps breaking 
at their base, told long stories of former wrecks, and her father’s 
many adventures. 

Reginald wrote a faithful account of the shipwreck and the good 
news of his own safety to his father, at Washington, which duly 
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went the round of the papers, headed by some poetic editor, “‘ Bué 
one was left to tell the tale!” The senator returned abundance of 
thanks, and offered any amount of gold which the old wrecker would 
accept, but all reward was still declined. He could not tear him- 
self away from the senate chamber, for there were great questions 
pending concerning slave laws, and western boundaries, and southern 
Indians. He bade his son not to attempt a journey until he was 
entirely recovered. 

Reginald was very content to pass a few weeks at the wrecker’s 
cottage, amid the grand scenery of Rock-bound. He sent to the 
nearest town for books, which he and Rosette read together. Her 
beautiful thoughts continually surprised him. Her conversation was 
often enriched by quotations from the old English poets, and she 
spoke French and Spanish fluently. Two of the wreckers had been 
her masters—one was an exiled Frenchman, and the other came 
from the islands. 

They walked together, listening to the breakers as they thought, 
but in truth lending a willing ear to the insinuating whispers of 
Love, until in all the world no one was so dear to them as they were 
to each other. Their happiness was so pure, so spiritual, that they 
were unconscious of its ecstacy. Love had exerted himself to the 
utmost, and never were hearts bound by stronger cords. Reginald 
was almost entirely unaware of this, until Duty peremptorily called 
him to return to college halls, and the studies which were to fit him 
to pursue the profession of his father. His ambition was to be a 
lawyer, to win ,an exalted station in his profession ; afterwards he 
would follow his father in his political course. 

He was walking alone by the sea-shore, when Love suddenly with- 
drew the veil from his heart, as Duty called him, For a moment 
he trembled with delight at his new-found joy, for he felt that he 
too was loved in return. Then came all the grief which parting 
brings, and then the hesitation, the agonizing anxiety which accom- 
panies true love when stations are so unequal. What would his 
father say ? He could not refuse: the wrecker had saved his life | 
Was not Rosette, in mind, far superior to the majority of the but- 
terflies, ycleped young ladies, he would meet in society ? In beauty, 
did she not equal his wildest dream ? The old wrecker had told 
him the story of his own boyhood. Her father’s family had been 
equal to his own. He hesitated no longer, but flew to the cottage 
and begged Rosette to walk with him to their favorite seat, snugly 
ensconsed in a huge pile of crags overhanging the sea. 

A few whispered sentences, and all was made known,—how truly 
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they loved each other, and how well they were fitted to make each 
other happy. Rosette ventured a doubt or two.on account of their 
unequal positions in society, but Reginald sealed ‘her rosy lips with 
all-persuading kisses. 

So they parted. The mail brought letters almost. daily—letters 
which were very ambrosia to the captivated Rosette, Nor were her 
own less delightful to Reginald. He read and reperused) them, 
charmed to find her mind ‘so beautiful, so gifted, so bewitching.— 
Then came the vacation when they sat again together in the favorite 
crevice among the cliffs on the sea-shore. Even the enchanting 
ocean, with its ever-varying beauty, could-scarcely beguile’ his gaze 
a moment from her charming, soulful countenance. . 

The old wrecker felt himself young again as he leaned back in his 
cushioned chair, while Reginald and Rosette sat on low benches 
near the open cottage door, looking out upon the sunset, and breath- 
ing exquisite sentiments in rich, poetic language. And the old 
man thought how much of happiness was in store for his little Ro- 
sette, and wondered if they ever could love each other less, or be 
miserable and wretched. The wrecker’s children, the gallant youths 
and rustic maids, smiled upon them blessings as they passed, while 
Reginald bowed to them courteously, and Rosette gave them a 
friendly greeting. 

The vacation had almost passed, and now they spoke only of the 
brilliant future. Reginald’s heart was filled with high hopes, and 
his brain fired by ambition. He would soon achieve comparative 
wealth and greatness, Rosette should have a charming chateau, villa, 
cottage ornée, or what she pleased, and where she pleased ; they 
would be courted by all the dignitaries of the land—they would shine 
brightest amongst the most dazzling stars, 

‘‘O Rosette,” exclaimed Reginald, gleefully, ‘“‘ how grand and 
how happy we will be !” atid he opened his arms to her joyfully, 
and all tremulous with hopeful gladness, she threw herself into 
their embrace. Not rosier were the tints of the sunset sky than 
were the visions of those young hearts. Love had exerted himself 
not vainly, and Duty trembled as she saw their soul devotion, and 
dreaded the coming trial, 

Reginald had returned to the university, and Rosette felt lonely 
enough without him ; Wut she never forgot her old father, and her 
chief care was to make him comfortable and happy. He seldom 
went out upon the water now ; he had exerted himself almost be- 
yond his strength on the night of young Courtney’s rescue. Although 
he would not complain, Rosette could see very plainly that he was 
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not as strong and robust as formerly. They were sitting in the 
flower-decked porch a few evenings after Reginald’s departure, the 
old man leaning his head confidingly upon his daughter’s shoulder, 
and she running her white hands fondly through his silvery locks, 
when he said : 

** Rosette, you and Reginald will be very happy.” 

“*T hope so, father.” 

* But you will not leave me, darling ? Although I am old and 
rough, such an one as a grand lady will not like to own for her pa- 
rent, still you will not forsake me, Rose ?” 

** Father!” she cried, while tears sprang to her violet eyes, and 
she clasped her arms about him tightly. ‘ Oh, father, how could 
you breathe sucha thought! I could not be happy unless you were 
happy ; certainly not, if I were so wicked as to forget the one to 
whom I owe so much—my very being, and all the joys of my glad 
childhood ! No, father, I will never leave you. Where I go, there 
you shall go too !” 

““T am too old and—and feeble, Rosette, to travel far.” The old 
man reluctantly enough at last confessed his failing energies. 

** But we will not go far, dearest father. New York is no great 
journey distant ; or we may live in some pleasant country-place— 
perhaps, oh, I hope so, on the sea shore !” 

The old wrecker looked up in her smiling eyes a moment, and 
pressed her hand tenderly, then turned to greet one of his brave 
comrades, while Rosette ran away to sit awhile in the seat among 
the rocks, and recall the cherished words of Reginald. 





Night reigned over the city, yet here and there a light still illu- 
mined the casement of a watcher, a worker, or a student. But one 
lamp was burring in the silent rooms of the college to which Court- 
ney belonged : that solitary light was Reginald’s. He was nowa 
member of the Iaw school, but his thoughts were not following any 
of the intricacies of his studies, though his lips were compressed and 
his brows knit in painful reverie. There was a light in his eye, on 
his fine, manly countenance, which had not always shone there. He 
was changed : an unseen Power had been acting upon his heart ; 
he had learned to desire a better life—to regard death but as the 
‘herald to a new existence, this world as a battle-field, and longed 
to gain the unfading laurels which the Almighty Judge bestows.— 
More than this, he had learned his duty to God his Maker, to Christ 
his Saviour, and his crushed spirit had cried for mercy to “ Him who 
heareth and answereth prayer.” He was a Christian. 
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He was alone, yet not alone. At that solemn midnight hour Love 
and Duty, invisible to him, were near, eager, impatient, hopeful, 
fearing—both striving for the victory in his breast. In turn, he lis- 
tened to those mysterious voices, as he paced his room in silent 
agony, for indecision of every kind is wretchedness. 

Love whispered, ‘‘ Think how you have set your heart upon your 
profession |” 

Duty urged, ‘“‘ There is another profession claims your talents 
now !” 

Love insinuated, ‘‘ How you would Glenppoiite your father! His 
highest hope is to see you an honorable lawyer.” 

‘Duty echoed, ** Would you grieve your Heavenly Father ? - 
not his the prior claim ?” 

Love hesitated, then quickly said, ‘‘ What fame, what wealth aes 
Duty offer you ? Do you love pleasure, gold, station, homage? I 
will prevail upon Ambition to give you all !” 

“QO God ! O God !” groaned the poor student, “help me! I 
am very weak, Give me strength to follow Duty !” 

Love scowled angrily, while his sister drew closer to the youth’s 
beating heart. Enough,—it was a hard struggle. Reginald loved 
his father, doted on his profession, but he felt that God claimed 
him in his service ; he could not disobey. He drew Duty to his 
embrace, as he folded his arms closely over his breast, and sank into 
a peacefil slumber. 

The contest was not yet ended. Duty had broken only Love’s 
slightest chains, and the malicious, monopolizing, jealous little spirit 
still confidently expected a victory. 

There came letters from’ George Courtney, M. C., in which he 
styled his son a fool, a maniac, and conjured him to listen to reason. 
** For pity’s sake, don’t be a preacher, Reginald,” wrote the old gen- 
tleman: “ There never was one in the family, isn’t yet, and I hope 
never will be. I entreat you, my son, as you love me, to think no 
more of changing your profession. As for your religion, that is well 
enough, I suppose. Perhaps it is safer, on the whole, to be what 
you call a Christian. It does not injure a man, gives him a reputa- 
tion of honesty, if he is decently consistent, and I have no objection 
to that ; but deliver me from a black gown when it is connected 
with the pulpit ! No, no, Reginald, your talents will be a treasure 
to the bar, so don’t be absurd: A lawyer you must be.” 

This was the purport of half'a dozen letters ; but as Reginald 
was more persevering than his father, he at last won a reluctant 
consent, and immediately transferred his quarters to the Theological 
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Seminary. Volleys of reproaches were showered upon him by friends 
and fellow students, but Duty smiled encouragingly, and Rosetie 
wrote that no doubt they would be just as happy without his coveted 
honors as with them, and she was so glad he had chosen as he had, 
Could he grieve any more, now that Rosette was pleased ? No, in- 
deed! The chains with which Love bound him to Rosette were 
very, very strong. 

Reginald Courtney was a licensed minister. His father had re- 
turned to his magnificent mansion in New York, and his son was 
once more dwelling under the paternal roof. Sabbath after Sabbath 
Reginald was invited to preach in the first churches in the city.—~ 
His eloquent discourses attracted throngs of the learned, the pious, 
and the fashionable, the last of whom said he would be a very popu- 
lar man, the second pronounced him a good man, and the first de- 
clared he was destined to be a great man. _The.applause of the mul- 
titude rang loudly, and Reginald’s heart beat with joy, while Ro- 
sette’s cheek flushed with pride as she read panegyrics of his charac- 
ter and intellect. He was learning to love this praise too well. 

There was a thought sprang up suddenly in his heart : it seemed 
to him like a command from God. Whichever way he turned he 
could not escape it, for Duty whispered it continually: News had 
come of a far-off island, way out upon the ocean,-hundreds of miles 
distant, whose inhabitants had never heard of God, and Christ, and 
heaven. In the still night Duty cried to him, startingly, ‘‘Go to 
that island and preach the gospel!” All day he endeavored to 
drown the mute pleadings of the unseen spirit, and began to ponder 
which of his numerous calls he should accept, but. Duty would not 
forsake him; He had listened to her once, and she would be heard 
now, 

Night after night he tossed upon his couch, the conviction con- 
stantly increasing upon his heart and mind that he must sail imme- 
diately for that beautiful, but God-unknowing island. He sought 
the sailor who had brought news of it, and while listening to the 
honest tar’s description, Duty sighed, ‘‘ Will you let them pérish ? 
Can you turn away from cries like these? Have you no. pity for 
these dying wretches, who, without you, are lost ? who, with you, 
may gain Paradise ?” 

“TI will go!” he cried ; but Love stepped up quickly; his face 
illumined by his beguiling smile, and he said, triumphantly, “‘ Wall 
you leave Rosette?’ Poor Duty shuddered, and Love continued, 
* You must not promise yet ; perhaps she cannot. go.” 

Rosette Walters was sitting on the rocks arranging a bouquet of 
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sea grasses. She had been sad all day: why, she knew not, unless 
it was that her father was growing feebler month after month, and 
ere long must entirely forsake his craft. Certainly, Reginald’s let- 
ters were no shorter, nor fewer, nor less delightful. Their love had 
never known a doubt, a shadow, a hesitation. 

A quick step fell on her ear like music. She started to her feet, 
and in another moment was clasped in Reginald’s arms, For awhile 
he could only gaze on her with reckless joy, and call her sweet 
names, and kiss her cheek to blushes, She, too, for a few moments, 
was carried away by this unexpected happiness. Slowly, however, 
the smiles vanislied from both their faces. His cheek grew,pale, 
his lips quivered. He dropped her hand, and gazed in agony out 
upon the rolling waves. 

“ Reginald, oh, Reginald !” she cried, as she threw her arms about 
him. 

He clasped her to his heart. Oh, how he loved her! Then she 
looked again on his sad face, and strove to catch his averted.glance, 
** Rosette, you know that I love you.” He paused, while she sum- 
moned her courage, she knew not for what. “I am going away, 
very far, over this blue ocean! Will you go with me ?” 

A wild cry rang a moment on the air, then died away amid the 
murmur of the billows. 

** Rosette, Rosette, how can I go without you !” 

* But you must not go! Why should yougo? Oh, Reginald, 
you will not leave us, surely, surely !” 

“Hush, darling ; Duty calls me. And yet, oh, Rosette! it is 
very hard. I cannot go without you!” He clasped her again to 
his arms, and Love laughed victoriously, but Duty did not despair. 

In a few moments they were calmer, and Reginald told Rosette 
of that far away island, of its moral destitution, how he had dreamed 
about it night after night, and thought of it day after day,—how 
strong the conviction was with him that God had appointed him its 
redeemer through the cross of Christ, that he was the one who must 
preach the Gospel there, how he had vainly sought for some one who 
might properly take his place, how at first his father had positively 
rejected the idea, what inducements he had held out to him to re- 
main where he might be any thing he wished, instead of burying 
himself in the seclusion of a solitary island which seldom had com- 
munication with the great busy world of the continents, how recently 
he had yielded and furnished him with means far exceeding his neces- 
sities, and promised him all the aid which he might need from year 
to year, for probably it would be a very slow work to evangelize the 
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whole island. “ And now, Rosette, what shall Ido?” He took 
both her hands and looked steadily in her moistened eyes. 

Love and Duty now fought bravely in the young girl’s breast.— 
Could she permit him to depart ? or if so, might she not accompany 
him ? Her father had not many years to live ; the wrecker’s fami- 
lies would be very kind to him. 

«Will you forsake your father ?” cried Duty. 

“Then let him stay !” she sobbed. 

‘What ! would you permit the islanders to perish! It is his 
work ; if he fails, no other will accomplish it.” Cruel Duty ! 

“You cannot let Reginald go! You adore him!” exclaimed 
Love proudly. ‘‘ Nor will you leave your futher ; you love him.” 

Rosette spoke decidedly, while her cheek grew paler and paler. 
You must go, Reginald !’ 

“Then you will go with me, darling !” he cried joyfully. 

She shook her head. ‘ You must go alone! I cannot leave my 
father.” 

He sank back against the rock. Love saw she was determined he 
should go, so now he said, “ You must not let him go alone! He 
might die. There will be no one to watch beside him when he is 
sick, or cheer him when he is sad.” 

** But Duty said, ‘ Your father claims your first thought. He 
is old, weary, almost dying. You will not forsake him !” 

No, no !” was her silent ejaculation. “I will not neglect my 
poor old father.” Then she repeated, “ Reginald, you must go alone ! 
Duty bids me stay. My father is too old and feeble to journey now, 
he needs my constant care. Duty commands you to go, there is 
work for you todo. Alas! that she should direct us to such widely 
separated paths! Love bids us cling to one another, but Love is 
selfish, and Duty true, pure, heavenly, God-like. Let us follow her !” 

Reginald raised her hand to his lips. ‘‘ You are an angel, Ro- 
sette ! God give us the strength which we both need. We part, 
doubtless forever. My home will be too distant to permit me to 
return. You—may marry, Rosette. I claim no promise, I ask none. 
It would be well. You will need some kind protector when your 
father dies. Oh! Rosette, do not weep so. It tears my heart to 
speak thus, but we are speaking together for the last time. Try 
and be happy. Will not Duty reward us by at least giving us peaco 
of mind, and the hope of meeting redeemed, glorified spizits here- 
after? Ah! Rosette, how I thank you for your courage! Had 
you been weaker, I too would have failed. Had you bidden me stay, 
I could not have disobeyed, but I am stronger now. Dear Rosette, 
may God bless you !” 
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Her head was on his shoulder, and his arms clasped tightly round 
her. There was something grand in this sacrifice to duty. They 
are not martyrs only who perish at the stake. Many a breast bears its 
own secret, noble sorrow. Heaven knowsit, though man be ignorant. 

They had parted, and his last words were, ‘‘ Farewell forever !” 
They rang like a knell in Rosette’s wounded heart. Night after 
night she went down upon the rocks and listened to the waves as 
they came rolling towards her from his far-off home. There was a 
strange spell in their melody ; and as she bent her ear, she seemed 
to catch the name of “‘ Reginald !—Reginald !” whispered harmoni- 
ously by the sighing billows. Daily she performed her duties, ma- 
king her old father’s life beautiful in its peaceful decline ; and Duty 
strengthened her ever with sweet inspiring promises of a reward be- 
yond the skies. She wassorrowful, very sorrowful, and so was Reginald, 
but not, oh! not heart-broken as those who have no immortal hopes. 

Years passed away ; she knew no other love but Reginald.— 
She never heard from him now. There was no regular communi- 
cation between his isolated home and the land of his birth ; and if 
there had been, he would not have dared to harrow her feelings by 
recalling recollections of the blissful past, its hopes and joys, which 
they had renounced forever. 





The time arrived for Love and Duty to meet at the appointed 
rendezvous. Love came with dejected mien and eyes cast down, but 
Duty’s face beamed with holy joy as she grasped her brother’s hand. 
Love aroused himself and said bitterly, ‘‘ Yes, Duty, the victory is 
thine! I did not dream it would be so; I thought my power all- 
prevailing with these sin-cursed mortals. But Faith makes them 
strong in their weakness.” He paused, then resumed more gently, 
«While I lament my own defeat, 1 must admire their courage, their 
noble trust in thee, that thou wilt yet reward them, even though it 
may not be until death has piloted them over the dark, mysterious 
river which separates the finite from the infinite. I had thought 
my chains, so closely woven, made of my truest metal, were infran- 
gible, proof against thy every effort. They have acted wisely, and I 
am too much immortal to deny them the honor which is their due.” 

** Dear Love !” cried Duty, “‘ with all thy faults, thy virtues shine 
most lustrously. And now, my brother, wilt thou but aid me, we 
may yet make these noble mortals happy.” 

‘With all my heart! The laurels of victory are thine, sweet 
sister, but the myrtles are still mine!” So they wound their arms 
around each other, and joyfully danced away over the flowery fields. 
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Rosette, the beautiful Rosette was a mourner. The old wrecker’s 
eyes had closed in his last sleep, there was no need of a watcher now, 
His voice was hushed in everlasting stillness, it would never breathe 
a want again. Ah! how his child’s heart glowed with satisfaction 
to think that she had never left him, but had smoothed so success- 
fully his downward path ! Was there no happinessin this? Yes, 
purest happiness, and when the sods fell upon his coffin, there were 
no self-reproaches beating ’gainst her heart, only a mournful sorrow 
there. All Rock-bound lavished attentions upon the desolate child. 
Many a young wrecker would have gladly claimed her as his bride, 
but Rosette was so far superior, they could only worship her in 
silence. There was something touchingly beautiful in this. 

It was the night after the old man’s funeral, when Rosette was 
awakened by startling cries, and soon a group of the wreckers’ daugh- 
ters called beneath her window, “‘Come, come, Fairy ! come quickly !” 
In a few moments she was at their side, and hastened with them to 
the shore. Way out upon the sea was a burning ship! The wreck- 
ers were loosening the boats, and craft after craft sped away towards 
the blazing vessel. TRosette’s heart beat wildly. It was the anni- 
versary of the night of Reginald’s rescue! Why this strange emo- 
tion ? Could there be another Reginald forher ? She scorned the 
very thought ! 

On came the doomed ship, like a flame before the wind, its shrouds 
one sheet of fire, at the sport of the rolling tide. It could never, 
never reach the shore ; way out in the deep, deep sea must be its 
grave. Lights were raised on the cliffs, and guns fired to attract 
the attention of the ship’s boats towards the land, that in the dark- 
ness they should not put out to sea. Towards morning boats began 
to arrive. The vessel was burned to the water’s edge, and lay a 
mere dismantled hulk, swaying itself sulkily on the hissing waves. 
All were saved, but the captain, and he perished with the ship, 
which had known no other master. The kind hearted wreckers took 
the sufferers to their cabins, gave the weary ones their beds, to the 
faint their scanty store of food, to the sick their care, and to all their 
sympathy. 

Every cottage was filled to its utmost, but that of Rosette, when 
the last of the wreckers returned, bringing with them an invalid.— 
He was at once carried to Tom Walter’s vacant couch, and Rosette 
summoned to attend him. Softly she opened the cottage door, and 
stole to the couch on which Reginald had rested, years before, after 
astill more horrible disaster. Even now those groans and cries 
echoed in her ears. She approached the sleeper, for he slept now ; 
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was she too dreaming! The manly forehead, the arched eyebrows, 
the beautifully curved lips, the dark, luxuriant hair ; they were all 
Reginald’s! His eyes opened, as she stood breathless beside him,— 
he recognized the scene—the graceful watcher,—his lips parted, 
and he whispered melodiously, “‘ Are you an angel, or my own 
Rosette ?” She fell upon her knees beside him, and pressed her 
lips upon his broad, white brow. There was no need of other answer. 

Reginald Courtney had returned to his native land, as he thought, 
to die. He had achieved almost miracles in the island to which 
Providence had sent him ; but his incessant labors, and, perhaps, 
his secret grief, preyed upon his health ; and Duty, the same Duty 
which had commanded him to leave his father-land, now compelled 
him to return, when he could no longer labor in the cause of right- 
eousness, to seek health, which, if he found anywhere, it would be 
in his natve air. By a strange coincidence, he had been cast away 
on the very shore where he was wrecked on that fearful night which 
was the cause of all his joy and all his heart-rending grief. Perhaps 
Love had conspired with the spirits of the elements, for certain it 
was, he was carried to Rosette’s own cottage, and recovered speedily 
beyond his most sanguine hopes, 

They were sitting in-their old seat, overhanging the water, when 
Reginald again asked Rosette to go with him to that beautiful island, 
which, he told her, lay like a sunbeam on the sea. Love and Duty 
now both pleaded for him, and the happiness which her joyful con- 
sent gave him was thus doubly sweet, unalloyed by a single fear. 

There was a wedding at Rock-bound, such as had not been celebra- 
ted there before. The “ M. C.,” now become an honorable Secretary, 
came down with his young wife, whom he had married shortly after 
Reginald’s departure. Perhaps this was the secret of his sudden 
consent to his son’s wishes. 

A few. weeks were spent ina tour through the United States, 
which they might never again visit, a few more in preparations for 
their long journey ; and one bright summer morning they set sail for 
** Hope Island,” as Fairy Rosette called it. There she found a home 
upon which nature had lavished every wealth of beauty, and a sphere 
of usefulness which made her grow better and happier every day.— 
Love and Duty sat ever in their home circle, haloing their life with 
a joy which passeth understanding. Grateful were they that in 
their early youth, when the heart of man is prone to listen only to 
passion, God had given them strength to follow the right and true. 

Thus are Love and Duty ever struggling in the breast of mortals, 
Happy he who bravely follows the one, and sanctifies the other. 
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Lire’s culminating period 

Bespeaks the soul a passing sober thought, 
As from some height an observation taking 
Of all spread out before thee, or behind ; 
So when Jife’s summit thou hast gained, O man, 
Ere thou proceed, refresh thy weary soul 
With a full glance of moral observation. 

Thy stay upon this eminence is short, 
And Time’s resistless wave shall bear thee on 
Unto the vale of years. 

Look forward thence, 

And for a moment turn thy mental eye 
Far back upon the wake of vanished time: 
Allow what yet remains of thy existence 
Is equal quite, to that already gone: 
And what is life with all its boasted glitter, 
To which tenacious mortals fondly cling 
With an unyielding grasp, till forced away ? 
The measured round of three score years and ten; 
Which shall it bring thee, cither loss or gain, 
In the great circle of unending years ? 

The most of every life is spent in youth. 
And though the dial measures equal time, 
From life’s bright morning to its noontide heat, 
And thence to dewy eve—experience proves 
To every thoughtful mind the dial wrong. 
The ball projected in the atmosphere, 
Slowly at first, its downward course begins, 
And though the points of distance mete alike, 
It quickens much e’er it attains the ground. 
And thus ’tis found with being’s measured lines, 
Or like the curves of the far famed Maelstrom, 
Which, if by chance th’ unwary craft approach, 
The hapless crew, unconscious of their state, 
Reck not of danger, and ne’er ply the helm ; 
Smoothly and slowly their first round is passed ; 
Thus smoothly, slowly youth’s bright years move on; 
But slightly rapid, and more rapid still 
The current drifts the fated craft along, 
Till giddy with its own velocity, 
*Tis swallowed up in the abyss below. 

And such is manhood’s tendency to age, 
Years dwindle into months, and months to days; 
Yet Hope’s delusive beacon leads him on, 
Unconscious, to his pitfall! There engulphed 
The marble record gives the space enclosed : 
And, though it numbereth life’s utmost bound, 
Tis vanished like a dream when man awakes. 
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DR. GARDINER SPRINGS WORKS. 





THE CONTRAST 


BETWEEN. .GQOD 


AND, BAD MEN, 


Tlustrated by the Biography and Truths of the Bible. By Gampiver Spam, D.D., LL.D., Pastor of 
Brick; Presbyterian Church: In ‘2 volumes. 
This valedictory work of its distinguished author, which has been so impatiently looked for, is now re: 


ad 
The great favor with which the numerous productions of Dr. Spring have been received by the public, will, it is be- 
lieved, insure a special interest for this, the fruit of rips age, employe wen a ct a class of topics especially appropriate. to 


the author’s large experience of men, and executed as few 


ide him could 


The appearance of this work has a special interest connected with it, from tee circumstance that the author regards 
it as the close of his ee: careér, and has aimed to make it worthy of such a place among his contributions to the 


OPINIONS OF, THE PRESS. 


religious literature of his country. 


“No words that we.can command are strong enough to 
commend these volumes as forcibly as we desire.”—Com- 
| mercial Adnertiser. 

___ “In some respects these volumes are entitled to rank as 
the best that he has yet given to the world. Itis obvious 
that the subjects discussed in them are oe the times in which 

| we live, and that in this age it would ' be impossible to éx- 
hibit truths more immediately adapted to make the right 

Pm ager ee — the minds of public men, men of business, 
en of thought and action, than are presented in the series 

}of chapters which these volumes bring before the mind.”— 
N. Y. Observer. 

“ Here are two more volumes from the prolific pen of Dr. 
Spring, which reflect honor alike upor his talents, his piety, 
and his industry. The er ag re of these volumes 
is admirable ; they are fitted to illustrate, in the most im- 

ressive manner, the fundamental difference between the 
wo great classes of mankind.”—Puritan Recorder 

“ Originally intended for immediate effect, they are a of 
lively, forcible statements addressed to the popular mind 
but t ey are evidently the fruit of profound theditation, and 
of a clear and well balanced intellect. - In this combination 
of ~4.. e he Porat ar and reflective elements, Dr Spring is sur- 

y few writers on religious subjects af the present 


day, and hence his productions will probably hold acertain 
classical rank in American re pF The volumes now 
issued do not in any respect fall below.the reputation of 
the author, Founded my a deep and consistent basis of 
doctrine, they illustrate decided convictions by the ex- 
ample od the, most enone characters in Scripture biog- 
raphy. In point of style, t are worthy of emphatic 
commendation for their directness, Jupidity, and idiomatic 
of en Accordingly, they may be read with = by lovers 

ood English wring, whatever lack of interest they 
may feel in their peculiar dogmatic inculcations. It is un- 
derstood that this is the ‘last work from the prolific pen of 
the author which he proposes to give to the public.”—N. Y. 


Tribune. 

e This work —_ the hand of a master and father in 
Israel, is a rich legacy to the Christian Church. It isa 
valuable wore i mee he minigies, the student, and the family 
lib’ erie be Observer. 

“The best traite, ofr 8 Dr. Spring’s style are called into play $ 
and, while pengsital eee! and attractive, they are replete with 
solemn views of truth, and lessons of wisdom which 
the author’s experience is so competent to furnish.”—N. Y. 
Evangelist. 





| THE WORKS OF DR. SPRING, 


{THE ATTRACTIONS OF THE CROSS. 
|THE MERCY SEAT. 
|THE GLORY OF CHRIST. 2 Vols. 


In Eleven Volumes, uniform in Size and Style, viz. : 


THE. OBLIGATIONS OF THE WORLD TO THE BIBLE. FIRST THINGS. 2 Vols. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ For several Ap past, the public have been reaping the ripe fruits of Dr. Spring’s study and experience, in the sue- 
icessive ee i... religious reading which he has sent forth. These volumes are ex: ingly: val valuable, and 
‘will take a marked orable place in the oo literature of the => They have displayed judicious t ——_ 
lexperience, tee spiritual feeling, and a polished and attractive style. They will long survive the hand that wrote 
‘hem, — ng the usefulness of their author, and testifying to the ability and fidelity en his ministry.”—N. Y. Evangelist. 
asa happy versatility of oe talent, and has done the cause of religion much service by the variety 
wor = s cations.” —Reli; 
jand th of h publi R 


Dr. by la, cing works are justly speamed, @ and there is reason to believe that their circulation has done much to 
ne of sentiment and sound views of religion.”—Commer. A 


made his name well known to the Christian comm 
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“ His Lectures are weighty discussions of the first 
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advertiser. 
es on tis truly ancellent and useful works, “ The Mercy Seat,” “ Attractions of the Cross,” “ First 
community throughout the whole extent of our land.”—F 


SHORT SERMONS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


The following are the topics of this volume, believed. — eminent! —— for universal circulation as -a work 
Abandonment reluctant! executed. Sin detected and i wel 
uf ft. Alte II. 


wations.of Sin. Conscious integrity a 
ar of God the great preservative from 
The Night of Tears, and the Morning of Joy. Roomenough yet. The 
and false Repen 


th great ferce reason and oc stand by 
rogrenty:  Wilberforoe's View,’ or the ‘ Way of Life? im the op etn of future gene 


FIRST THINGS. 
A Series of Lectures on the Great Facts and Moral Lessons first reyealed to Mankind. 4 vols. 12mo. 
eat revelations to the race, as God’s First Work, the First Man, 
the First Revolt in Heaven, the First Deceiver, Man’s First 
Sin, the First Promise, &c. It is most beautifully printed, and in every way commends itself well.”—Christ. 
THE MERCY SEAT. 
Thoughts suggested by the Lord’s Prayer. 


“ This work ah = Dr. Spring’s best style—vigorous, perspicuous, and breathing the true Christian spirit. It is not a 
book intended — for the ‘closet ur upon aman in his : ont 


— ne 
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THE ATTRACTIONS OF THE CROSS. 
Designed to illustrate the leading truths, obligations, and hopes of Christianity. 


“The Attractions of the Cross’ is destined to live among the very best productions of the church with which its 
respected author is a bene he nd jo Poy a noe d pare, the pemagnners of the topics lucid and methodical, and 


side of Rise 
rations," Newark Desly 


Spectator. 


daily walks—amid the cares of his business—at his 


to a sense of his divine relations—and is worthy of aplace in the choicest niche 
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Putnam’s 





Mo nthly, 


, A 
MAGAZINE OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
AN ENTIRELY ORIGINAL AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 





With the December number ends the sixth volume of Putnam's Monthly, and 
upon the first of January commences the new volume, which the Publishers are 


determined shall not be inferior in any way to any of its predecessors. 


The Maga- 


zine is no longer an experiment. It has a hold upon the intelligent sympathy of 
the Public, and the Publishers have no fear that it will lose that hold, if unre- 
mitting care to secure the best things, of the best men, and a strict regard to 
variety of entertainment, and high moral tone, can ensure it. The arrangements 
for the new volume are such that they may confidently predict an increasing excel- 


lence in every department. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Purvam’s Monruty.—Two numbers of this 
leading American Magazine bave reached us 
at the same time. and brought upon us an 
embarrass des richesses. The articles number 
some eighteen in each, and there is not one 
that we should be inclined to pass over: In- 
deed, “ Putnam ”’ has a peculiar attraction for 
us, as we sce in it a reflection of the mind, 
manners, and intelligence of our transatlantic 
cousins. Itcarries us into a new country, and 


makes us acquainted’with all its: characteris-! 


tics in an easy, unaffected manner;;; Politics 
are not neglected; but we.do not detect fac- 
tion, or even-party, and we read under a per- 
suasion that we are. gathering the impartial 
opinion of the best niinds in the United States. 
—London (Eng.) Weekly Times. 


Porxam’s maintains its position as the best 
Magazine in the world, from month to month. 
+N. 0. Pteayune. 


Pourvam is growing every month stronger, 
healthier, more to the purpose. It has some 
fine brains at work for it, and really begins 
to give the country some genuine criticism on 
literature and art. 

Its opening review of thé ‘poetry of Owen 
Meredith (Bulwer’sson) and Matthew Arnold, 
brings back the sensations with which we used 
to devour the criticisms of Blackwood in its 
great days. It gives us ideas—it teaches us 
something—and, better and,dearer than all, it 
gives us something to quarrel with ! 

The brief notices of new books in Putnam 
are independent, condemsed.to! the “purpose. 
They generally touch the core of the matter, 





and show that the books have been read before 
being noticed. Of how few critical publica- 
tions can we say as much !—Phil. Morn. Times. 

Putnam’s Monrauy Macazine, —Putnam’s 
Monthly is the only Magazine in this country—~ 
almost in the world—to which can be ascribed 
the credit of being logical without being dull; - 
of conveying wholesome and, velnable in- 
struction to the miud, while at. the: same time 
it leaves pleasant impressions upon the braia 
Its strides to popular favor have been no lcss 
certain than rapid, aud now, in ité sixth ¥el- 
ume, it stands foremost in the ranks of perio 
dical publications. dts/tabléof contents for’. 
this month, presents the same instructive:and 
diverting melange of history, poetry, criticism, 
reviews, tales, and editorial comments as 
usual.—Troy Whig. 

Purnam.—Each' number of this excellent 
magazine may well stand on ‘record as un- 
questionably the result of the best effort which 
could be made in the endeavor to draw forth 
the literary capabilities of the country. The 
miscellany is exercising ‘a more beneficial 
influence upon our literary culture than all the 
other periodicals in the country put together. 
It is the vehicle which every literary man is 
ambitious of reaching, and the most accom- 
grey would gather up’ their best ‘strength 
‘or an occasion of appearing in it... The edi- 
torial portion is looked for now with more 
interest and respect than any vehicle of: 
ZEsthetic opinion we have. The notes on 
architecturei on books and engravings, form 
the\ most teiidablé pages bn those subjects in 

any of our periodicals.—V. ¥. Express. 





TERMS.—Three Dollars a year, or Twenty-Five Cents a Number, Those remitting Three Dollate will 


reéeive the Magazine free of p 


. Putnam's Monthly and Houschold Words, Five Dollars, Putnam’s 


Monthly and The Schoolfellow, Three Dollars and Fifty Cents. All three of the Magazines, Five Dollars - 


DIX & EDWARDS, Publifhers, 10’ Park Place, New York, ” 


and Fifty Cents, ‘ 
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JOHN S. WILLARD, 


IMPORTER, MANUFACTURER, AND DEALER IN 


+ % . % + y 
Looking, Glasses, Povtcait wud Pickus Mrames, 
FRENCH AND GERMAN LOOKING GLASS PLATES, 
WINDOW. AND PICTURE GLASS, 

Gilt Moldings, Fine Whiting, Glue, Glaziers’ Diamonds, Gold Leaf, and Sand Paper, 
RICH ORNAMENTED GILT MANTEL AND PIER FRAME GLASSES 
AND OVALS, AND WINDOW CORNICES, 


Always on hand, and made to order. 


WAREHOUSE, 440 PEARL STREET 
(Between Chatham and Madison Stroots,) 


FOR THE CHILDREN! 


PRICE REDUCED!! 


THE LITTLE PILGRIM; 


AN TELUSTRATED MONTHLY, 
EDITED BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 


A New Volume will Commenee with January, 1856. 


TERMS :—50 cents a year, for single copies; 5 copies for $2; 14 copies, and one to 
getter up of club, for $5; 24 copies, and one to. getter up of club, for $8; and 50 copies 


for $15. ' 
Specumen Copies sent, free of charge, to all who request them. 
Address, post-paid, 
LEANDER K. LIPPINCOTT, 
66 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


NEW YORK EVANGELIST. 


The Synod of New York and New Jersey—the largest Synod of the Presbyterian Church—at its late sittings 
in Newark, N. J., unanimously adopted the following report, presented by the Rev. Dr. Cox: 

“The Committee in respect to the procurement of a RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER suitable to our own denom- 
inational interests, as a branch of the Church Universal of Christ in this country, reports that the NEW YORK 
EVANGELIST, under its present improved plan and editorial auspices, is worthy the approbation of all our 
Judicatories, and the patronage of all eur churches and people, as a family newspaper, adapted to promote all * 
the best ends for which we exist and act as a denomination ; therefore, 

“ Resolved, That the Synod of New York and New Jersey would express its entire’ gratification with these 
results, and recommend the New York EVANGELIST as above; and as especially seasonable and proper as 
the means of diffusing information and instruction, at once rich and judicious, in respect to the admirable polity 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, and to the doctrinal truth of our standards, as well as to the 
position, relations and interests, and also to the history and the prospects of our own denomination, 

“II. That as an organ of intelligence in regard to the wide-spread interests of the kingdom of Christ, through- 
out all Christendom, throughout all the places and the spheres of missions, both at home and abroad, and through 
out the world, as related to the providence of God, and the progress of his own cause in it—soon to prevail till 
all nations shall have the truth for their creed, and the Saviour for their theme of universal praise—in these re- 
spects of religious interest, the EVANGELIST is hereby recommended to the favor of all our ministers, churches, 
and le. 

“ fir? That the Synod rejoices in the reasonable pledges and prospects of the permanency of the present 
auspices of the New York EVANGELIST, from which the, Synod anticipates its more extensive usefulneas, its 
excellent contents well and'constantly sustained, and its established and increasing influence of a sort eminently 
worthy of the confidence of all the friends of truth, order, righteousness, and salvation in our own bounds, and 
throughout our vast and beloved country.” 

Similar expressions have been given by the Third and Fourth Presbyteries of New York, and a large num- 
ber of the Judicatories of the Presbyterian Church. 

The Editors now enjoy the systematic co-operation of the following well-known clergymen and authors : 

William Adams, D. D., Asa D. Smith, D. D., E. F. Hatfield, D. D., 
Samuel T. Spear, D. D., Prof. H. B. Smith, D. D., Geo. L. Prentiss, D. D., 


With a number of practiced and able contributors and correspondents, at home and abroad. 
Subscriptions $2 per year, received at the office of publication, No. 120 Nassau street. 


BRADFORD & FIELD, Proprietors. 


NEW YORK, 


























COSMOPOLITAN ART ASSOCIATION! 


SECOND YEAR. 


——e © e_—_—_- 





ARRANGEMENTS for the second annual collectionyof this new and popular Institution 
for the diffusion of Literature and Art, have been made on the most extensive scale. 
Among the works already engaged is the far-famed 


SEGBNOA CRUCIBIX,** 


Which originally cost Ten Thousand Dollars. 

In forming the new Collection, the diffusion of works ot Amenroan Art, and the 
encouragement of: American genius, have not been overlooked. Commissions have 
been issued to many of the most distinguished American Artists, who will contribute 
some of their finest productions. Among them are three Marble Busts, executed by 
the greases, ‘ving sculptor, Hiram Powers. 


GHORGE WASHINGTON, 
The Father of his Country ; 


BENTAMIN: BPRANEUIN, 
The'Philosopher; 


DANIETs WEBSTER, 
The Statesman. 


A special agent has visited Europe, and made careful and judicious selections of 
foreign works of Art, both in Bronze and ble; Statuary and Choice Paintings; 
the whole forming a large and valuable collection ‘of Paintings and vee to be 
distributed FREE among the members of the Association for the Second Y¥ 


TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP. 


The payment of Three Dollars constitutes: any one a member of this Association, 
and entitles him to either one of the following Magazines for one year, and also a ticket 
in the distribution of the Statuary and Paintings. 

The Literature issued to subscribers consists of the following Monthly Magazines :— 
Harper’s, Putnam’s, Knickerbocker, Blackwood’s, Houschold Words, Graham’s, and 
Godey’s Lady’s Book. 

Persons taking five memberships are entitled to any five of the Magazines for one 
year, and to stx tickets in the distribution. 

The net proceeds derived from the sale ot memberships, are devoted to the purchase 
of works of Art for the ensning year. 

The advantages secured by becoming a member of this Association, are— 

Ist. All persons receive the full value of their subscriptions at the start, in the shapo 
of sterling Magazine Litcrature. 

9d. Each member is contributing towards purchasing choice Works of Art, which 
are to be distributed among themselves, and are at the same time encouraging the 
Artists of the country, disbursing thousands of dollars through its agency. 

Persons, in remitting funds for membership, will please give their Post-ofive address 
in full, stating the month they wish the Magazine to commence, and have tho letter 
* Registered” on the envelope, to prevent loss; on the receipt of wlich. a certificate 
of membership, together with the siagazine desired, will be forwarded to any part ot 
the country. 

Those who purchase magazines at book-stores, will observe that by joining this As- 
sociation, they receive the Magazine and Free Ticket in the annual distribution, all at 
the same price they now pay for the Magazine alone. For membership, address 


C. L, DERBY, Actuary C. A. A: 
At either of the principal offices—“ Knickerbocker Magazine” office, 348 Broadway, 


Ne w-York; or, Western Office, 166 Water Street, Sandusky, O 


Subscriptions received by S. Huestox, Hon. Secretary, Knickerbocker Office, 348 
Broadway. Descriptive Iustrated Catalogues sent free on application, 
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AYER’S CHERRY, PECTORAL. 


FOR, THE RAPID CURE, OF 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, PnPPeone-ppyee.’ 
/ | |. CROUP, ASTHMA AND CONSUMPTION. ¢) |) | 


Of all the numerous medicines extant; (ang® some of them valuab!6) fer the gute of pulmonary complain‘a, nothin + 
has ever been found which could compare in its effects with this Preparation. Others cure sometimes, but at all time | 
and in all diseases of the lungs and throat, where medicine can, give relief, this willdo it. Tt ta, to take, an i 
rfectly safe in accordance with the directions. We do not advertise for the information of those who have tried it. 
ui those who have not. Families that have known its value will not ‘be without it, and by its timely use they are secut ' 
from the dangerous sey ewe 2 of Coughs and Colds, which neglected, ripon into fatal consumption. 

The Diploma of the Massachusetts Institute was awarded to this preparation by the Board of Judges, in Septem 
ber, 1847 ; alao, the Medals.of\the three great Institates of Art, in this country ; also the Diploma ofthe Ohfo Enstitat: 
at Cincinnati has been given to the Cuexry Pecrorat, by their Governinent, in coasideratinn of its extraordinary ex 
eellence and usefulness in curing affections of the Lungs and Throat. ' 


Read the following Opinion, founded on the long Experience of the Eminént Physici- - 
of the Port and City of St. Johns. i 

Dr. J. C. Argn,—Five years trial of your Cherry Pectoral in my Practice, has proven what I foresaw: from 
composition, must be true, it eradicates and cures the colds aud coughs to whicu we, in this seation.sare pecalia / 
liable. I think its equal has not yet been discoyered, nor do I know how a better remedy can_be made for the distem 
pera of the Throat and Lungs. J.J. BURTON, M D., F. BR. 8. 


See whatit has done on a Wasted Constitution, not only in the following cases, but in > 
thousand others: 

Dr. Aver :—In the month of July last, I was attacked by a violent Diarrhosa in the mines of California, I returne:! 
to San Francisco in mone of receiving benefit from a change of climate and diet.. My Diarrhwa ceased, but was fol 
lowed by a severe cough—and much soreness. [ finally started for home, but received no benefit from the voyage. 
My cough continued to grow worse, and when I arrived in New York I was at once marked by my acquaintances as ¢ 
victim of consumption: I must confess that I saw no sufficient reason to doubt what my friends all beiieved. At thie 
time I commen aking your truly invaluable medicine with little expectation of deriving any benefit from ita use 
You would not receive these lines did I not regard it my duty. to state to the affli through that my health, in 
the space of eight montlis, is fully restored. I attribute it to the use of as CHERRY PECTORAL. - 

. Yours truly, ILLIAM W. SMITH, Sadbury, Pa 


Dear Sir :—Feeling that I have been spared from a premature grave, through your instrumentality by the provi 
dence of God, I will take the liberty to express to you my gratitude. : 

A Cough, and the alarming symptoms of Soe had reduced me too low to leave me anything like hope, 
when my physician brought me a bottle of your “PECTORAL.” It seemed to afford immediate relief, and now in a 
fow weeks time has restored me to sound / 

If it will do for others what it has for me, you are certainly one of the benefactors of mankind. Sincerely -wish- 
ing you every blessing, I am Very reepoctally yous 

JOHN J. CLARKE, Rector of 8t. Peter’s Church, Washington, Pa. 


‘With such assurance and from such men, no stronger proof can bé adduced unless it be from its effects upon trial 


AYER'S CATHARTIC PILLS, 


OPERATE by their powerful influence on the internal visera to purify the blood and sti. nulate it into healthy action. 
They remove the obstructions of the stomach, bowels, liver, and other organs of the body, and, by restoring their 
irregpies action te, health, correct, wherever they exist, such derangements as are the first causes of -disease. An ex- 
tensive trial of their virtues, by Professors, Physicians, and Patients, has.shown cures of dangerous diseases almost be- 
yond belief, were they not substantiated by persons of such exalted position and character, as to forbid the suspicion of 
untruth, Their certificates are published in my American Almanac, which my Agents furnish gratis toall inquiring. 


Annexed we give DIRECTIONS FOR THEIR USE in the complaints which they have been found to cure : 


For Costiveness...Take one or two Pills, or such quantity as to gently move the bowels. Oostiveness is fre- 
quently the aggravating cause of P1Lgs, and the cure of one complaint is the cure of both. No person can feel well 
while under a costive habit of body. nce it should be, as it can be, promptly relieved. 

For Dyspepsia, which is sometimes the cnuse of Costiveness, an a uncomfortable, take mild doses—from 
one to four—-to stimulate the stomach and liver into healthy aetion. Thi 1 do it, and the heartburn, bodyburn and 
soulburn of Dyspe a, will rapidly disa’ r. When it has gone, don’t: forget what cured you. 

For a Foul Stomach,,or Morbid Inaction of the Bowels, which produces general depression of the 
-_ —— wep ee take from four to eight Pills at first, and smaller doses afterwards, until activity and strength 

the system. 

For Nervousness, Sick Headache, Nausea, Pain in the Stomach, Back, or Side, take from four 
to eight Pills on going to bed. If they do not operate pn take more the next day until they do, These com- 
plaints will be swept out from the system. Don’t wear these and their kindred disorders use your stomach is foul. 

For Scrofula, Erysipelas, and all Diseases of the Skin, take the Pills freely and uently to keep 
the bowels open, The eruptions will generally soon begin to diminish and disappear. Many ulcers and sores 
have been healed up by the purging and puri! ~vy of these Pills, and some Sageating diseases which seemed to 
saturate the whole sys' have completely yielded to their influence, lea’ the suffererin perfect health. Patients ' 
your Satz to society forbids that you should parade yourself around the world, covered with pimples, blotches, uleers, 
sores, and all or any of the unclean diseases of the skin, pemmay —t heahs ag g wants son beads a 

To Purify the Blood, they are the best medicine ever should be freely and ently 
and the impurities which sow the seeds of incurable diseases will be swept out of the system like chaff before the 
— By this pouty they do as much good in preventing sickness, as by the remarkable cures which they are 
making’ ev: ere, 

Liver Caungiohint, Jaundice, and all Bilious A ffections arise from some derangement—elther idity, 
eongestion, or obstructions ofthe Liver. Torpidity and congestion vitiate the bile and render it unfit for digestion. This is 
disastrous to the pm and the constitution is frequently undermined by no other cause. Indigestion is the parce. 

Obstruction of the duct which empties the bile into the stomach, causes the bile to overflow into the blood. ‘is pro- 
duces Jaundice, with a long and dangerous train of evils. Costiveness, or alternately costiveness and diarrhea, pre- 
vails. Feverish symptoms, languor, low spirits, weariness, restlessness, and melancholy, with inability to sleep, aud 
sometimes — drowsiness ; sometimes there is severe pain in the side ; the skin and the white of ‘the eyes become a 
greenish yellow ; the stomach acid : the bowels sore to the touch ; the whole system irritable, with a tend ugw to fever, 
which a turn to bilious fever, bilious cholic, bilious diarrhwa, dysentery, é&c. A medium dose of three r Pills, 
taken at ale eery by two or three in the morning, and rege a days, will remove the cause of all theso 
troubles. . It is wickéd to suffer such pains when you can cure for TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 

Rheumatism, Gout, and all Inflammatery Fevers are rapidly cured by the purifying of these Pilla 

upon the blood, and the stimulus which they afford to the vital ciple of life. For these all kindred com- 
plaints the should be taken in mild doses, to. move the bowels het ten 

‘As a Dihner Pill this is both agreeable and useful. No Pill can be 6 more pleasant to take, and certainly 
none has been made more effectual to the purpose for which a Dinner Pill is employed. 


Prepared by J.C. AYER, Practical and Anal al Chemist, LOWELL, Mass., 
and Seid by all Draggists and Dealers in Medicine, everywhere. ; 





























& BOOK OF RARE HUMOR: | 
NOW READY: | 
THE WIDOW BEDOTT PAPERS. 


EDITED BY ALICE B. NEAL. 
One Volume 12mo:, with Eight Splendid Illustrations. Price $1 25. 








CONTENTS. f 

Hezekiah Bedott. , She Retires to a Grove in the Rear of Elder Sniffies's 
The Widow Essay’s Poetry. House, 
Widow Jenkins’ Animosity. The Widow marries the Elder and writes to her 
Mr. Crane Walks in. daughter, Mrs. Jupiter Smith. 
The Widow Discourses of Pumpkins. The Rev. Mrs. Sniffies Abroad. 
The Widow Loses her Beau. The Rev, Mrs. Sniffles at Home. 
Mr. Crane about to Propose. The Rev. Mrs. Sniffies expresses her Sentiments in 
Mr. Crane Walks out. regard to the Parsonage. 
The Widow * Sets her Cap.” Mrs. Sniffies’s Sister Maguire’s Experience. 
The Widow Resolvés to leavé Wiggleton. Description of the Donation Party. 
The Widow Trades with a Peddler. Aunt Maguire Treats of the contemplated Sewing 
Discourse on various Topics, Society at Scrabble Hill, 
The Widow having heard that Elder Snifiles is Sick, | Aunt-Maguire continues her account of the Sewing 

writes to him. ; ‘ Society. Yd 
Resorts to Elder Sniffles for Religious Instruction. . | Aunt Maguire’s Visit to Slabtown. 
The Widow concludes to Publish. Aunt Maguire’s account of Deacon Whipple. 
‘Prepares 'to receive Elder Sniffies on Thanksgiving | Mrs. Mudlaw’s Recipe for Potatoe Pudding. 

Day. Morning Calls; of Everybody’s Particular Friend, 





The N. Y. Observer having received an early copy, talks as follows of this capital book : 


“ A voltime more full of genial humor and irresistible Yankee characters has not, yet 
been published—not even excepting the experience of the renowned “Sam Slick.” 
The' gifted authoress was cut off by death before she had attained to that distinction, 
as a writer, which she would undoubtedly have secured had she been spared to the de- 
velopment of all. her powers. , We would not speak thus highly of a work of mere 
humor, but these papers contain most admirable satires upon many of the vices and 
follies that infest religious societies, and therefore are the more free to commend the 
book.” i 

Here is a capital synopsis of ‘this laughter-provoking book. 

From the New York Daily News. 


“This is a book of genuine humor. Mr. Samuel Slick, Esq., may as well take up 
hat, make his.bow and retire, Parts of the book exceed any papers from the pen of 
the illustrious Mrs. Caudle; but it is Yankee humor and fun: The old lady is pre- 
sented to us as the wife of Deacon Hezekiah Bedott: She aids him to the grave—sets 
her cap for almost all the marriageable men in Wiggleton—makes an excursion ‘to 
Scrabble Hill to visit her sister—learns that Elder Ebednego Shadrick Sniffles has be- 
come a widower; though a violent Presbyterian before, she all at once becomes. fasci- 
nated with the Baptist doctrines of the Elder, and becomes a devout attendant on his 

owerful preaching. The Elder is ‘took sick’—-Widow Bedott sends him consolation 
im the shape of some poetilines; and as'these afford a fair specimen of the widow’s 
poetie talent, we select a, couple. of stanzas of average merit from the lines of Elder 
niffles : 


*O Reverend Sir, I dodeclare, ‘ A body’d thought it was enough 
It drives me most fo frenzy, To mourn your wifé’s departer, 
To think o’ you lyin’ there, Without such trouble as this ere 
Down sick. with influenzy. *. To come a follerin arter.’ 


“The poetry and some medicine sent, to be dipped in hot vinegar every ‘ten 
minutes all night,’ to make the Elder rest comfortably, worked. a cure, and enabled the 
widow to take’advantage of the’a#bsence of the disease to carry off the patient—which 
she did by marrying him—he being all the time under the delusion that she was.a rich 
widow, when she was not worth her shoe-strings. 


“ Shortly before the Elder ‘popped the question’ the widow retired to a grove, near — 


the house, and there'sang a plaintive ditty, from which we extract the following : 


‘I heerd him preach—L heerd him pray— ‘Full forty dollars would I give 
I heerd him sweetly sing, If we'd continnerred apart~- 
Dear Suz! how I did feel that day! Forthough he’s made my sperit live, 
Tt was a dreadful thing! He’s surely bust my ‘heart!’ 


“The widow’s song was overheard by the Elder; and what follows the reader will 
find in the book, which is got up with ‘taking illustrations?” 
J.C. DERBY, Publisher, New York, 
and for sale by all Booksellers. 
bax Copies sent by mail on receipt-of ‘price. 
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A Sketch of ‘¢Ruftic Yankee Life !” 


TWICE MARRIED: 
A Story of Connecticut: Life.) « 
FOURTH THOUSAND! 
1 Vol. 12mo. Cloth, Price 75 Cents. otal 


—~+oo— 





“One of the best-written tales we have of primitive Yankee life oa character: Ponte 
New Bedford Mercury. 

“In ‘Twice Married’ we have a natural, wholesome, healthy, and real New Enigland 
story, told, too, in the best of Old English. Whoever has visited the quaint and quiet 
town of Windham will at once recognize the description of ‘Walbury,’ frota the plea-’ 
sant painting of the scenery around about, even to the ‘graven image of the chubby. 
Bacchus, sitting astride upon a wine-cask,’ up in the fork of the venerable,elm-tree before 
the tavern-door. Hartford, too, as it appeared twenty years ago, is well-described 
from the old ‘ Stage-House,’ in State-st., tothe respectable Young Ladies’ Establish- 

ment formerly kept by the Misses Pritaber. There are plenty of other places and 
people, too, in this,.story at once, recognizable. For. the characters in‘'Twice Mar- 
¥ied? arg. alliof ‘them of every-day Yankee life.. ‘There are/plenty of Sweenys and 
Tabithas, and, now and then, a Dashleigh and a Lucy Manners ; ‘and the story is a reflex 
of country society and customs in Connecticut as they were twenty years ago, and are 
to this day in localities not yet cut up by railroads.” —Hariford Daily Times. 

“We have not) read so pleasing and delightful a story from an American author for a 
long time. It has the real New England fragrance throughout. It is beautifully 
printed.”—Sentinel and Witness (Middletown, Conn). 

“ Its merits, which are decided, bespeak a careful, correct, and easy writer, a shrewd 
and intelligent observer of human nature, and a sagacious delineator of Yankeedom.” 
— Boston Ailas, 

“ The style of the author is genial and attractive, and reminds us of the smooth and 
graceful style of Dietrich Knickerbocker, the renowned author of the ‘ History of New 
York,’ which has obtained such universal commendation. The characters are well- 
drawn, and Col. Manners and his wife, John Dashleigh, Lucy and Deacon Joab Sweeny, 
cannot fail to have an abiding-place in the miemory.”-—Qhio Columbian. 

“+ Twice Married’ is truly a charming tale, as fresh and inspiring as the morning 
air in Connecticut meadows, | It is a genuine tale of Connecticut life as faithful as the 
best picture which Mr. Judd could draw.”—N. Y. Christian Inquirer. 

“ Quiet drolery pervades each leaf, and his good-natured satire loses nothing of its 
force from being aid on like gold-beater’s skin.”-New Bedford Standard, 

“Tt is a genuine New England story,.and .is written in the clear, simple, idiomatic 


_ style in which all such stories ought to be clothed,”—Staie of Maine.. 


“One of the most truthful and pleasing pictures of the genial and homely life of New 
England, written in a simple, unaffected style, and with a heart gushing over with 
kindly and generous sympathies.”—N. Y. Herald. 


DIX & EDWARDS, | 
No. 10 Panx Pracg, New Yorx. 








Considerations on Life Insurance by a Lady. 
WOMAN'S AGENCY. ; 

“To woman, who in the main is the especial beneficiary of Life Insurance, we would 
say, if you are solicitous for its increasing diffusion, show it in your words and by your 
works¢ hid is a work On whith you may gladly smila!) *) | 7, ') 

Women’s influence lies in the power of properly cultivated-affectious. ‘Her empire 
is the heart. Seeking no authority, insisting on no right, she for this reason is 
successfal when the; QUESTION Is\ RIGHT; ;(And wherever the human mind has been 
regenerated, and human character elevated, in each and all the true moral reforms of 
the world, Rrovidenve has chosen her asa" powerful auxiliary; ; It isthe wife, the 
mother, the daughter, and the sister, who need to be protected when their natural 
protector is taken away. It: ia)to\these Life: Insuranée makés its appeal ; and for these 
may not man be — to practise prudence, sobriety, and economy, and become the 
possessor of a life policy? What a crush and ruin to these would it not save! What 
oceans, of lamentation and wailing would give place to their rejoicing and permanent 
joy for a ‘ heritable habitation,’ secured to chem through this, institution !\ h 

e are compelled to. urge female influence and agency in this great work of the age, 
and ashamed to confess that she who is most interested has hitherto done nothing. 
Nothing! We. appeal to. her by all the claims of virtue, by all the sufferings of 
humanity, to delay no longer. The American, mind is awakening to the benign 
influences of Life Insurance, and needs but her active persuasions to melt it, on this 
subject into one flow of emotion.” . 


THE MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW-YORK. 
OFFICB,::111’ BROADWAY, TRINITY ‘BUILDING. 


" INCORPORATED APRIL 12th, 1842. 
ACCUMULATED ASSETS, $3,250,000. 
AMOUNT OF CLAIMS BY DEATH PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION, OVER 
$1,500,000! 


Eo This Company is conducted on the strictly mutual principle, insuring,for life 
or short terms, at fair cash’rates, and with or without participation in profits, at the 
option of the insured. The Company grants Endowment Policies and Annuities, at 
the most approved rates; and also embraces the mew and important foature of “ Accu- 

“mULATIVE or Deposit Ponictes,” whereby a fixed sum is secured absolutely by one pay- 
ment, with power to increase the’amount from time to time, and permission: to. with- 
draw a portion of the deposit on any emergency. 

On each Policy for the full term of life, which has run two years or more, this Com- 
pany. will,issue, on application, a certificate of its cash value, thus rendering the Policy 
perfect security for a loan, or will purchase ‘the same. 

Tables of rates, and-al} necessary information supplied, on application to the chicf 
office, or to any of the Agents of the Company. 

ti FREDERICK 8. WINSTON, President. 
Actuary, Cuar.es Git... Secretary, Isaac Assatr. 
Medica! Examiner, Mintven Post, M.D. General Agent, Henry H. Hyps, * 











